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Introduction 

The  material  for  this  publication  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  combined  efforts  of  Robert  Stewart 
and  John  L.  Shawver,  who  as  boys,  aged  fifteen 
and  twelve  years,  respectively,  met  by  chance 
at  the  home  of  Martha  Kirkpatrick-Williams. 
This  woman,  then  more  than  eighty  years  old, 
was  born  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  in 
1791.  She  was  the  oldest  child  of  Andrew 
Kirkpatrick,  who,  as  a  boy,  with  a  brother 
David,  two  years  younger,  operated  the  farm  of 
their  father,  John  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  a  Cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Second  Regiment  of  Sussex  County, 
and  served  throughout  the  Revolutionary  con¬ 
flict. 

Martha  Kirkpatrick  had  listened  to  the 
thrilling  experiences  of  her  father  and  grand¬ 
father  for  fifteen  years.  These  experiences 
were  of  such  character  as  to  make  a  vivid  im¬ 
pression  on  the  mind  of  the  growing  girl,  and 
her  later  experiences,  though  full  of  variety, 
never  obliterated  these  early  lessons  in  patriot¬ 
ism.  She  delighted  in  repeating  these  exper¬ 
iences  to  younger  people  while  her  fingers  plied 
the  knitting  needles  from  early  morn  till  late 
at  night. 

These  two  boys  became  so  greatly  enthused 
by  these  conversations  that  they  resolved  to 


make  notes  of  her  narrations  and  some  day  pub¬ 
lish  them  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  boy  who  grows  to  manhood  without  the 
privilege  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  some  aged  per¬ 
son  who  can  relate  the  interesting  details  of  a 
long  and  busy  life  has  certainly  missed  one  of 
the  most  instructive  lessons  in  life.  The  boy 
who  has  had  such  experience  certainly  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  a  kindly  Providence  which 
has  made  such  experience  possible. 

— The  Authors. 


The  Seven  Generations 

The  first  pioneer  is  Andrew  Kirkpatrick, 
born  Watties  Neach,  Scotland;  with  an  older 
brother  Alexander  removed  to  Belfast,  Ireland, 
in  1725,  and  to  America  in  1736. 

The  second  pioneer  is  John  Kirkpatrick,  old¬ 
er  son  of  Andrew,  and  who  lived  near  Johnson- 
burg,  N.  J.,  and  was  a  Captain  in  the  Revolution- 
ary  War. 

The  third  pioneer  is  Andrew  Kirkpatrick, 
oldest  son  of  Capt.  John.  He  with  a  brother 
David  conducted  the  farm  while  their  father  was 
in  the  army.  They  were  boon  companions  for 
forty  years  and  removed  by  wagons  to  the  west 
in  1806. 

The  fourth  pioneer  is  Martha  Kirkpatrick, 
the  oldest  child  of  Andrew.  She  married  Amos 
Williams,  who  was  the  oldest  son  of  John  Wil¬ 
liams,  another  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary. 
Martha  was  married  at  the  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  while  her  husband  was  -eight  years  her 
senior. 

The  fifth  generation  is  represented  by  Sam¬ 
uel,  Israel,  Rebecca  and  Sarah  Williams.  The 
third  child,  Andrew,  died  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  and  the  oldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

The  sixth  generation  is  represented  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Stewart,  Caroline  A.  Williams,  Alfred  L.  Wil¬ 
liams  and  John  L.  Shawver. 

The  seventh  generation  is  represented  by 
Charles  E.  Shawver. 


A.  L.  WILLIAMS 


C.  E.  SHAWVER 


Seven  Generations  of  Pioneers 

CHAPTER  i 

MR.  EDITOR,  Your  recent  letter  came  as  a 
pleasant  surprise.  Your  invitation  for 
me  to  write  of  “Pioneer  Days”  is  very  kind  in¬ 
deed.  But  I  am  growing  old  and  writing  is 
more  and  more  a  task.  It  requires  less  effort 
to  talk.  Talking  is  easy,  like  water  flowing 
down  stream.  Writing  is  more  like  going  up 
hill.  But  if  my  grandchildren  will  write  it 
for  me  I  may  be  able  to  furnish  them  with  the 
facts.  But  to  make  the  story  complete,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  go  back  some  generations  and 
copy  from  some  old  records  now  more  than  two 
hundred  years  old.  Some  of  these  records  are 
nearly  worn  out  from  old  age  and  frequent  hand¬ 
ling.  But  they  tell  an  interesting  story  to  me 
and  possibly  it  may  be  of  interest  to  others. 
They  tell  the  story  of  by-gone  generations.  They 
mention  hardships  and  privations  common  to 
many  people  in  ages  past.  But  the  people  of 
that  age  appeared  to  be  well  fitted  to  meet  those 
hardships  with  brave  hearts.  But  it  is  better 
to  let  the  records  speak  for  themselves  and  this 
will  be  done  so  far  as  possible. 

“I  was  born  in  Scotland  about  the  year  1710. 
The  second  child  in  a  large  family.  My  father 
had  a  small  tract  of  land  and  grew  cattle  and 
sheep.  He  had  a  comfortable  stone  house  with 
large  but  poorly  lighted  rooms.  A  great  open 
fireplace  heated  the  living  room  in  cold  weather 
and  most  of  the  food  was  cooked  on  the  hot 
coals  or  in  the  kettles  swinging  from  the  cranes. 
While  the  winters  were  severe  and  usually  rath- 


er  long  and  tiresome  the  summers  were  delight¬ 
ful  and  brought  fruitful  crops  and  profitable 
harvests.  The  pastor  of  the  near  by  church 
conducted  a  little  school  in  the  parsonage  which 
was  near  our  father’s  home.  Here  we  children 
were  taught  to  read,  spell,  write  and  make  some 
simple  arithmetical  calculations  which  were 
found  useful  in  life.  Comparatively  few  people 
had  even  this  much  education  and  depended 
upon  others  to  supply  their  needs  in  this  line. 
I  oft  think  of  the  enjoyment  these  little  ac¬ 
quirements  have  given  me.  Books  were  very 
scarce  but  for  that  reason  we  appreciated  those 
we  had.  The  Bible  was  about  the  only  book 
available  in  the  best  of  homes.  My  father  had 
quite  a  collection  of  manuscripts  and  the  fact 
that  I  saw  him  consult  these  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  impressed  me  with  the  fact  that  they  must 
be  of  much  value.  This  view,  no  doubt,  induc¬ 
ed  me  to  take  more  interest  in  my  writing  than 
I  otherwise  would  have  done.” 

“Owing  to  religious  persecutions  my  older 
brother  who  waa  married  and  had  three  chil¬ 
dren  decided  to  remove  to  Ireland.  He  desired 
me  to  go  with  him  and  as  our  parents  did  not 
need  us  it  was  finally  decided  that  I  should  go. 
We  went  to  Belfast  in  1725.  We  found  em¬ 
ployment  there  but  living  conditions  were  rather 
more  difficult  than  in  Scotland.  Potatoes  were 
the  principle  article  of  food  and  some  years  the 
supply  was  not  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the 
population.  A  cousin  who  had  gone  to  America 
in  1725,  just  a  few  months  before  we  removed 
to  Ireland,  sent  us  word  that  he  considered 
America  the  land  of  opportunity.  But  at  that 
time  we  did  not  have  sufficient  means  to  pay  our 


passage  to  America.  However,  we  did  resolve 
to  earn  all  we  could  and  save  the  money  for  a 
journey  there  some  day.  It  was  not  until  eleven 
years  later,  in  1736,  that  we  felt  that  it  was 
possible  to  undertake  the  journey.  Early  in 
June  of  that  year  we  took  ship  for  New  Castle, 
Delaware.  There  were  eight  in  our  party.  My 
brother  and  his  wife  and  their  three  sons  and 
two  small  daughters,  and  myself.  Each  one 
had  a  small  bundle  of  clothing  done  up  in  com¬ 
pact  form.  Our  ship  met  with  adverse  winds, 
several  severe  storms  and  several  days  of  abso¬ 
lute  calm  when  the  sails  hung  loosely  on  the 
yards.  It  became  necessary  to  limit  the  food 
supply  to  the  passengers.  When  we  finally 
reached  New  Castle  after  the  long  delayed  pas¬ 
sage  of  thirteen  weeks  we  were  nearly  starved. 
It  was  especially  hard  on  the  children,  the  young¬ 
est  of  whom  was  only  six  years  old.  When  we 
left  the  ship  we  set  out  on  foot  for  Philadelphia. 
We  found  a  field  of  corn  by  the  roadside  where 
the  roasting  ears  looked  so  tempting  that  I  ask¬ 
ed  the  owner  for  permission  to  gather  a  few 
to  roast  for  our  dinner.  But  the  children  could 
not  wait  for  the  slow  process  of  roasting.  They 
each  seized  an  ear  and  stripping  off  the  husks 
and  silk  proceeded  to  eat  the  raw  corn  with 
great  relish.  They  pronounced  that  the  best 
food  they  ever  ate.  Possibly  that  was  the  best 
thing  they  could  have  done  for  it  partly  appeas¬ 
ed  their  hunger,  and  after  the  corn  was  roasted, 
did  not  eat  as  much  as  they  otherwise  might 
have  done.  This  being  early  in  September  the 
weather  was  mild  and  we  took  our  time  to  make 
the  last  stages  of  our  journey.  We  crossed  the 
Delaware  River  at  Philadelphia  into  New  Jersey 


and  continued  towards  the  North.  We  usual¬ 
ly  found  people  willing  to  keep  us  over  night 
and  they  seldom  charged  any  thing  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation.  Sometimes  the  kind  people  even 
gave  us  a  nice  breakfast  without  cost.  But 
usually  we  purchased  food  in  the  villages  and 
prepared  our  meals  when  meal  time  came.  We 
followed  an  old  Indian  trail  for  there  were  no 
roads  and  the  settlements  in  New  Jersey  were 
small  and  sometimes  far  separated  from  each 
other.  At  one  place  we  saw  in  the  path  a  small 
spotted  animal  which  had  a  suspicious  appear¬ 
ance.  None  of  us  knew  what  it  was  but  we 
had  heard  there  were  rattle  snakes  in  America 
and  this  new  animal  looked  as  if  it  could  rattle, 
and  as  it  made  no  effort  to  get  out  of  our  path 
we  concluded  it  best  to  make  our  way  around  it 
by  going  into  the  brush.  Afterward  we  learn¬ 
ed  it  was  called  a  land  turtle  and  not  a  danger¬ 
ous  animal,  though  not  at  all  timid.  We  found 
the  woodlands  full  of  squirrels  and  as  I  carried 
the  only  gun  in  our  compaz.y  I  always  walked 
in  front  but  only  used  the  gun  to  shoot  such 
game  as  we  needed  for  food. 

After  ten  days  of  leisurely  marching  thru 
the  forests  we  found  a  splendid  spring  of  water 
on  the  southern  slope  of  Round  Mountain.  Here 
we  decided  to  locate  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
construct  a  small  log  cabin.  A  larger  one  was 
constructed  the  following  winter.  Some  fields 
were  cleared  and  fenced  for  crops  the  following 
spring.  With  two  able  bodied  men  and  three 
strong  and  willing  boys  the  home  soon  presented 
a  comfortable  appearance.  Log  houses  are 
seldom  pretty  but  when  well  constructed  they 
are  quite  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 


Two  cows,  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  some  pigs  were 
purchased  the  following  spring  and  with  a  few 
necessary  farm  tools  the  crops  were  planted. 

The  original  cost  of  the  land  consisted  in 
planting  one  apple  tree  for  each  three  acres  of 
land  and  maintaining  a  suitable  fence  about  the 
same.  In  some  instances  the  apple  trees  were 
purchased  from  some  one  not  very  remote  while 
in  other  cases  each  person  planted  the  seeds 
from  which  he  grew  his  own  trees. 

After  my  brother’s  home  was  made  fairly 
comfortable  he  and  his  sons  aided  me  in  building 
a  home  on  a  location  near  by  and  there  I  brought 
my  bride  in  the  autumn  of  1737.  Other  set¬ 
tlers  were  coming  in  and  more  homes  were  con¬ 
structed  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
life  was  more  pleasant.  The  wild  animals  gave 
us  some  worry.  Wolves  and  wild  cats  were 
pretty  numerous  at  first  but  as  the  number  of 
settlements  increased,  and  the  hunters  scoured 
the  forest  for  game,  the  wild  animals  gradually 
disappeared.  Deer  supplied  the  chief  source 
of  meat  and  when  a  man  killed  a  deer  he  usual¬ 
ly  divided  up  the  carcass  among  his  neighbors. 
A  fixed  amount  of  cooperation  was  found  in 
every  locality.  They  aided  each  other  in  build¬ 
ing  their  homes;  in  planting  their  crops  and  in 
harvesting  the  same;  in  clearing  their  fields,  in 
rolling  their  logs,  in  shearing  their  sheep  and  in 
all  other  tasks  which  could  be  performed  better 
by  a  number  of  people  than  by  an  individual. 

Churches  and  schools  were  organized  in 
most  communities.  The  churches  became  the 
social  centers  of  each  community.  In  many 
places  the  church  records  not  only  covered  the 
membership  of  the  congregation  but  it  also  in- 


eluded  a  record  of  all  marriage  ceremonies,  bap¬ 
tisms  and  deaths  and  filled  the  place  of  the  ne¬ 
glected  public  records. 

The  most  trying  condition  under  which  we 
had  to  live  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  could 
hear  from  our  relatives  only  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty.  Here  we  had  been  absent  from  our  par¬ 
ents  for  twelve  years  and  had  never  heard  from 
them  once.  Were  they  still  living?  Did  they 
know  we  had  come  to  America? 


o 


CHAPTER  II 

IN  the  preceeding  chapter  it  is  related  that  a 
young  Scotchman  born  in  1710  left  his  na¬ 
tive  county  and  lived  in  Ireland  for  eleven  years, 
then  came  to  America  and  settled  in  north  cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey  where  he  located  a  home  and 
brought  a  bride  in  1737.  In  this  issue  he  con¬ 
tinues  his  record: 

“The  land  selected  for  my  home  in  Somerset 
County  was  entirely  covered  with  native  forest 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  clearing  near  a 
strong  spring  in  a  small  valley  through  which 
a  spring  brook  meandered.  I  selected  this 
particular  tract  for  several  reasons.  It  was 
near  my  brother’s  home.  It  sloped  gradually 
toward  the  south.  It  was  well  watered  by  sev¬ 
eral  springs,  in  addition  to  the  brook  fed  by 
springs.  It  had  this  tract  of  some  ten  acres 
already  cleared  and  ready  for  the  plow.  This 
clearing  showed  evidence  of  having  been  the 
seat  of  an  Indian  settlement.  My  cabin  was 
located  near  the  largest  spring  and  near  several 
bearing  apple  trees.  More  land  was  cleared 
each  year  and  more  and  more  acreage  could  be 
tilled.  But  by  the  year  1750,  we  had  four  chil¬ 
dren,  and,  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  provide  homes  for  each  of  these,  I  made  a 
trip  some  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northwest 
into  what  was  still  unbroken  wilderness  to  see  if 
a  more  promising  locality  could  not  be  found.  I 
traveled  by  horseback,  it  was  the  only  available 
means  aside  from  walking.  I  took  a  few  simple 
utensils  in  my  saddle  bags  and  my  trusty  gun. 
I  was  fortunate  in  locating  a  splendid  tract  of 
land  watered  by  springs  and  a  brook,  which  had 


some  forty  acres  of  muck  land  on  which  no  tim¬ 
ber  grew  and  the  drainage  of  which  was  an  easy 
matter,  owing  to  its  elevation  above  the  brook. 
I  remained  only  long  enough  to  enter  my  claim 
and  on  returning  to  my  home  arranged  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  that  and  returned  with  my  family  in  the 
spring  of  1750.  My  older  son  was  only  twelve 
years  old  but  he  was  strong  and  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  ax.  One  of  my  nephews  came 
with  us  to  remain  until  we  could  complete  our 
first  cabin  as  necessary  shelter  for  the  family 
and  household  goods.  This  trip  was  made  by 
wagon  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  driven  by  my 
son  while  my  nephew  and  myself  rode  horseback 
in  front.  We  used  an  old  Indian  trail  nearly  all 
the  way  but  had  our  road  to  cut  through  the 
forests  for  about  two  miles  to  connect  on  with 
another  trail.  When  our  log  cabin  was  com¬ 
pleted  we  took  our  shovels  and  in  less  than  two 
days’  work  we  cut  an  open  ditch  that  gave  good 
drainage  to  a  good  area  of  rich  land.  In  less 
than  a  week  we  had  cut  enough  ditches  to  drain 
it  all  fairly  well.  Then  the  plow  was  started 
on  this  and,  though  oxen  are  slow,  it  was  not 
long  until  we  had  a  fine  lot  of  the  richest  garden 
soil  any  one  could  desire.  It  saved  all  the 
drudgery  of  cutting  away  the  great  forest  trees 
except  as  we  needed  these  trees  for  building  or 
fuel.  Every  spare  day  we  took  for  making 
rails  to  fence  our  garden  and  the  cleared  uplands 
which  were  needed  for  pasture.  After  the 
spring  planting  was  done  we  proceeded  to  build 
a  small  stable  for  the  horse  and  a  supply  of 
feed.  A  good  stockade  was  connected  with 
this  stable  where  the  two  cows  could  be  kept. 
It  was  while  we  were  engaged  in  this  work  that 


our  log  cabin  was  surrounded  one  night  by  a 
pack  of  wolves.  It  was  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
night  when  we  were  awakened  by  the  barking 
of  our  dog.  He  scratched  at  the  door  and,  on 
opening  the  door,  I  heard  the  howling  of  the 
wolves  and  I  let  the  dog  inside.  Fortunately, 
the  moon  was  shining  very  brightly  and  I  could 
see  the  animals  plainly  between  the  logs  which 
were  not  all  yet  chincked  and  daubbed.  Some 
of  the  first  ones  came  and  thrust  their  noses  in¬ 
to  the  cracks  yet  open.  I  managed  to  kill  two 
by  striking  their  exposed  heads  with  the  ax. 
We  shot  three  others  before  daylight  came,  and 
the  remainder  disappeared  in  the  forest.  For¬ 
tunately  our  three  pigs  had  been  given  a  safe 
refuge  in  the  stockade  the  day  before  or  they 
would  no  doubt  have  fallen  victims  of  the  hun¬ 
gry  wolves. 

In  a  few  years  we  were  surrounded  by 
neighbors  and  our  own  home  had  been  improved 
by  additions  to  the  original  house  and  by  other 
buildings.  The  children  grew  up  and  went  off 
into  homes  of  their  own  and  we  had  numerous 
grandchildren,  when  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution  brought  gloom  and  uneasiness  into 
many  homes  and  hearts.  Our  older  son  offered 
his  services  and  became  first  lieutenant  in  his 
company  and  later  became  captain  in  the  same 
company,  serving  throughout  the  conflict. 
Many  times  the  conflicting  forces  came  near  our 
home.  Foraging  parties  came  by  night  and 
day.  In  some  cases  neighbors  had  lost  all  their 
cattle.  Many  sheep  were  taken  and  few  who 
did  not  lose  more  or  less  poultry.  Farmers  were 
discouraged  and  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  throw 
away  their  labor.  I  had  built  a  hog  pen  in  the 


dense  forest  behind  the  house  and,  though  it 
made  extra  labor  to  carry  feed  the  extra  dis¬ 
tance,  it  preserved  our  hogs.  I  also  built  an 
extra  hen  house  back  in  the  forest  for  I  felt  it 
was  better  to  risk  loss  by  hawks  and  foxes  rath¬ 
er  than  by  the  soldiers  of  the  king.  But  we 
had  lost  a  few  cattle,  some  poultry  and  both  our 
riding  horses  before  I  had  gone  to  the  trouble 
of  attempting  to  hide  them.  We  had  frequent¬ 
ly  been  required  to  give  meals  to  one  or  more 
men  who  were  scouting  through  the  county. 
We  were  always  glad  to  feed  any  of  our  own 
forces  when  they  came  our  way  for  it  always 
gave  us  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  or  less 
news.  But  we  could  never  gather  any  news 
from  the  king's  men.  Whether  they  had  been 
ordered  to  keep  mum  or  whether  that  was  the 
natural  instinct  of  the  creatures  I  do  not  know. 
They  were  uniformly  gruff  and  officious.  Com¬ 
ing  in  the  closed  doois  without  knocking.  Or¬ 
dering  whatever  they  wished  as  if  that  were 
their  only  mission.  One  day  in  early  spring, 
while  my  wife  and  I  were  eating  our  homely 
dinner,  a  red  coat  officer  opened  the  door  and 
walked  in.  He  ordered  dinner  and  wife  plac¬ 
ed  a  chair  and  extra  dishes  for  him.  He  ate 
a  hearty  meal  of  corn  bread  and  roast  pork  and 
coffee.  The  coffee  was  made  from  roasted 
wheat  and  was  the  only  kind  we  had  been  able 
to  get  for  many  months,  but  the  officer  found 
fault  with  it.  We  explained  that  it  was  im-. 
possible  to  get  any  other  and  that  we  had  no 
tea.  My  wife,  however,  went  to  the  spring 
house  and  brought  him  a  tin  cup  full  of  cold, 
sweet  milk.  He  never  even  said  “thank  you” 
for  it  all.  After  he  was  through  eating  he 


wanted  to  know  if  I  had  a  horse  to  trade  him. 
His  had  gone  lame.  I  informed  him  that  my 
only  riding  horses  had  been  taken  months  be¬ 
fore.  That  I  only  had  two  left  and  they  were 
too  heavy  for  his  purpose.  They  were  fit  only 
for  farm  work  and  I  needed  these  to  get  out  my 
spring  crops.  He  went  out  to  the  stable  and 
removed  the  harness  from  the  horses  I  had  used 
in  plowing  that  morning.  He  placed  his  saddle 
and  bridle  on  the  best  one,  a  good  five  year  old 
brown  mare,  and  led  her  out.  He  then  brought 
out  the  other  with  bridle  as  if  prepared  to  ride 
the  one  and  lead  the  other.  I  watched  him  in 
silence  but  felt  my  patience  was  entirely  ex- 
haused.  I  caught  up  my  gun  which  stood  be¬ 
hind  the  door  and  let  him  have  its  answer  to 
such  conduct.  He  never  reported  for  further 
duty.  I  replaced  his  saddle  and  bridle  on  his 
own  horse,  fixing  the  rein  so  that  in  eating 
grass  the  horse  would  probably  break  or  pull 
off  the  bridle.  The  horse  was  then  turned 
loose.  I  went  out  to  plow  and  never  felt  any 
remorse.  Of  course  I  gave  the  fellow  burial 
with  military  honors  behind  the  bam  and  his 
bones  remained  undisturbed.  The  horse  was 
found  next  day  a  mile  or  more  away  with  sad¬ 
dle  but  no  bridle.  The  finder  examined  his 
lame  foot  and  found  a  small  pebble  wedged 
tightly  in  the  frog  of  the  foot.  This  was  re¬ 
moved  and  in  a  few  days  the  horse  was  all  right 
again  and  the  finder  made  good  use  of  him  un¬ 
til  he  was  taken  from  him  a  few  months  later. 
It  was  a  long  and  exhaustive  war.  I  trust  my 
country  will  never  again  be  called  upon  to  en¬ 
gage  in  such  a  conflict.  The  king  had  many 
supporters  in  our  colony  and  one  could  never 


know  how  far  he  could  trust  his  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor.  Our  colony  was  overrun  many  times 
with  troops,  and  our  means  of  resistance  were 
almost  destroyed.  Our  people  were  without 
money,  food  was  scarce,  and  clothing  was  sadly 
needed  in  many  homes.” 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  remaining  portions  of  the  records  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  first  pioneer  are  largely  devoted 
to  private  business  matters,  and  more  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  diary,  so  will  not  be  quoted  here,  but 
instead  we  shall  quote  from  his  son. 

“I  was  born  in  1738  in  northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  My  parents  are  of  the  usual  class  of  Jer- 
seymen  character,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
In  addition  to  their  industry,  economy,  sobriety 
and  religious  habits,  they  had  much  faith  in  ed¬ 
ucation  and  in  the  great  future  of  our  adopted 
land.  Each  evening  the  children  must .  recite 
our  lessons  in  spelling,  reading,  and  figures,  and 
spend  a  few  minutes  in  writing.  It  was  usual¬ 
ly  our  mother  who  had  charge  of  this  work 
while  my  father  made  repairs  on  our  shoes  or 
on  the  harness  or  some  similar  task  in  which 
mother  was  not  proficient.  But  occasionally 
father  took  charge  of  the  “school’  while  mother 
made  some  clothing  or  made  music  on  the  spin¬ 
ning  wheel.  Practically  every  thing  we  had 
was  the  result  of  their  own  efforts.  Clothing 
was  the  result  of  wool  or  flax  produced  on  our 
own  farm.  Nearly  all  the  furniture  was  home 
made  except  the  clock  in  the  living  room  and  the 


few  kettles  and  dishes  required  in  cooking  and 
serving  the  meals.  The  spinning  wheel  and  the 
reel  had  been  bought  from  a  mechanical  neigh¬ 
bor.  This  same  neighbor  made  our  shoes,  but 
father  nearly  always  attended  to  any  repairs 
they  needed.  I  think  mother  was  a  little  more 
patient  with  the  children  when  she  conducted 
the  school,  but  father  was  more  practical  in  his 
methods  of  instruction.  Mother  set  us  “copies’' 
to  write  after.  Father  asked  us  to  write  let¬ 
ters  to  him,  to  mother,  or  to  each  other.  That 
compelled  us  to  use  our  spelling,  writing  and 
reading  all  in  one  test,  for,  after  we  had  writ¬ 
ten  the  letters  he  would  ask  us  to  go  over  the 
work  and  see  how  many  mistakes  we  could 
find.  The  one  who  made  the  fewest  mistakes 
was  assigned  to  help  the  others.  Since  I  was 
the  oldest,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  my  brother  or  sisters  but  I  al¬ 
ways  felt  it  rather  an  honor  to  aid  them.  Oc¬ 
casionally  some  of  our  cousins  or  some  of  the 
neighbor  children  would  be  present  and  take 
part  in  our  evening  school.  When  I  was  six¬ 
teen  years  old  my  father  suggested  that  I  con¬ 
duct  an  evening  school  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
young  people  who  cared  to  attend.  This  I  did 
for  four  years.  The  sessions  were  mostly  held 
in  my  father’s  home  as  his  large  living  room 
was  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  But  later  a 
wealthy  gentleman  came  into  the  neighborhood 
who  constructed  a  rather  larger  house  than 
usual  and,  as  he  had  several  children,  he  pre¬ 
pared  one  room  especially  for  school  purposes 
and  from  that  time  we  held  the  sessions  in  that 
room.  This  gentleman  also  paid  me  a  small 
tuition  fee  for  my  instruction  of  his  children 


and  through  his  suggestions  to  others  that  they 
should  do  the  same,  those  who  could  afford  to 
pay  me  something  did  so,  but  no  one  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  school  for  lack  of  tuition.  Then 
a  small  church  was  constructed  and  in  it  we 
continued  the  school  until  I  was  married  and 
removed  to  a  home  remote  from  that  locality. 

My  wife  was  a  childhood  sweetheart.  Our 
attachment  continued  after  my  father’s  removal 
to  northwest  Jersey.  No  better  woman  ever 
lived.  She  had  enjoyed  reasonable  prosperity 
in  her  father’s  home,  but  left  her  home  comforts 
to  join  me  in  establishing  another  home  in  the 
wilderness.  She  gave  me  every  encouragement 
in  the  task  of  clearing  away  the  forests  and 
the  building  of  our  log  cabin.  She  frequently 
held  the  candle  that  I  might  the  better  see  to 
work  in  the  long  winter,  evenings  in  the  making 
of  much  simple  furniture  which  we  needed. 
When  the  Revolution  came  it  was  she  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  with  the  aid  of  our  two  older  sons 
she  could  keep  the  farm  in  operation  and  per¬ 
mit  me  to  enter  the  army.  The  eldest  son  was 
then  sixteen  years  old  and  the  second  was  four¬ 
teen.  After  consulting  with  my  father  and 
father-in-law,  both  of  whom  approved  of  the 
idea,  it  was  finally  decided  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  offer  my  services.  This  was  done  and  I 
aided  in  finding  volunteers  for  a'  company  and 
was  selected  as  first  lieutenant.  At  that  time 
many  felt  that  the  war  would  not  last  long.  That 
the  mother  country  would  soon  see  her  folly  and 
make  concessions  that  would  satisfy  the  colon¬ 
ists  and  all  would  continue  peacefully  as  before. 
But  others  insisted  it  would  be  a  war  to  the  fin¬ 
ish  and  that  the  colonists,  having  once  taken 


up  arms,  would  never  lay  them  down  again  until 
full  independence  was  granted.  In  this  latter 
class  were  my  wife  and  her  father.  My  father- 
in-law  even  went  to  the  trouble  of  sending  two 
extra  guns  and  a  supply  of  munitions  in  order 
that  my  wife  and  sons  could  feel  safe  at  home. 
My  wife  was  already  familiar  with  a  gun  and 
the  boys  were  not  without  some  splendid  exper¬ 
ience.  In  fact,  the  sons  both  exacted  promise 
rom  me  that  if  I  should  be  killed  or  wounded 

TLt°Uld  tG  Permitted  to  take  up  the  cause 
ot  liberty.  Later  when  the  war  had  penetrated 
into  our  own  peaceful  colony  and  our  farms 
were  being  converted  into  hostile  camps  it  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  necessary  to  encourage  the 
younger  men  and  boys  to  enlist.  When  the 
oragmg  parties  of  the  red  coats  became  more 
numerous  and  their  excursions  reached  out  into 
resh  territory,  the  people  became  more  and 
more  uneasy  as  to  their  safety  in  their  own 
homes.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
lories  was  not  a  serious  matter  until  the  king's 
armies  invaded  our  colony.  The  Tories  had  re¬ 
mained  comparatively  quiet  up  to  that  time  but 
irom  the  time  the  red  coats  entered  the  colony 
until  the  last  ones  had  surrendered,  the  Tories 
were  very  bold  in  language  and  threats.  In 
some  cases  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  red 
coats  received  the  blame  for  wrongs  that  we 
actually  suffered  from  the  more  revengeful  of 
the  Tories. 


My  personal  experience  in  the  war  was  un¬ 
eventful  for  the  most  part.  It  is  a  soldier's 
duty  to  follow  orders  and  that  was  a  part  of  my 
religion.  The  only  instance  where  I  had  to  de¬ 
pend  on  my  own  judgment  occurred  soon  after 


my  promotion  to  captain  of  my  company. 
Though  we  took  part  in  quite  a  number  of  gen¬ 
eral  engagements  it  was  always  under  the 
command  of  superior  officers  and  our  actions 
were  more  or  less  like  clock  work.  In  some  en¬ 
gagements  we  were  under  fire  and  lost  men 
from  our  ranks.  But  soon  after  my  promotion 
our  company  was  ordered  to  proceed  by  the 
highway  to  guard  a  bridge,  and  prevent  the 
enemy  from  crossing  a  river.  We  made  a  forc¬ 
ed  march  to  the  position  and,  on  examination  of 
the  ground,  we  found  a  ravine  protected  by 
dense  undergrowth  near  this  bridge  that  offer¬ 
ed  some  protection  to  the  men  in  case  of  our 
being  outnumbered.  We  threw  a  barricade 
across  the  bridge  and  then  took  our  position 
in  the  ravine.  Two  sentries  were  placed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  to  keep  close  watch  for 
the  approach  of  any  force.  Three  sentries  were 
placed  on  duty  to  watch  for  any  enemy  which 
might  have  crossed  the  river  at  some  other 
point  by  bridge  or  ford  and  come  to  hold  this 
bridge  open  for  a  larger  force.  It  was  near 
morning  when  our  sentries  came  in  from  the  op¬ 
posite  side  and  reported  the  approach  of  one  or 
more  regiments.  We  at  once  made  preparations 
to  retard  their  crossing.  On  nearing  the  bridge 
they  observed  the  barricade  and  sent  a  scout 
forward  to  investigate.  After  close  observa¬ 
tions  from  the  opposite  side,  but  without  cross¬ 
ing  the  river,  he  apparently  concluded  that  no 
force  was  present  and  returned.  The  entire 
body  then  approached  and  began  the  work  of 
removing  the  barricade  which  consisted  of 
small  saplings  crossed  and  interwoven  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  was  difficult  to  remove  from 


that  side.  Our  men  held  their  fire  until  the 
enemy  was  all  lined  up  and  beginning  the  effort 
to  remove  the  timbers  when,  from  their  well 
concealed  position,  they  poured  in  upon  the  ex¬ 
posed  ranks  of  the  enemy  a  continuous  and  ef¬ 
fective  fire.  They  were  evidently  taken  by 
surprise  and  though  returning  our  fire,  guided 
only  by  the  smoke  of  our  guns,  they  did  us  no 
harm.  A  few  of  their  men  climbed  over  the 
barricade  but  these  were  picked  off  as  rapidly 
as  they  crossed.  After  some  fifteen  minutes 
of  this  they  retreated.  We  sent  a  single  man 
to  observe  their  retreat.  He  followed  them  for 
some  distance  and  on  returning,  reported  that 
they  evidently  had  no  intention  of  attempting 
that  crossing  again.  But,  deciding  it  our  duty 
to  remain  on  guard,  we  sent  a  scout  to  report 
at  headquarters  what  had  occurred  and  receiv¬ 
ed  further  orders.” 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  second  pioneer  continues  his  report  on 
conditions  as  seen  from  the  winter  of  1777 
Valley  Forge  during  the  winter  of  1777  and 
and  1778 : 

“The  life  of  a  soldier  is  one  of  conflicting 
hopes  and  fears.  The  Americans  had  been 
greatly  elated  at  times.  But  we  appeared  to 
find  discouragement  more  frequently  our  lot. 
We  had  rejoiced  when,  by  fortifying  Dorches¬ 
ter  Heights  which  gave  us  command  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  Lord  Howe  was  compelled  to  evacu¬ 
ate  that  city.  It  must  have  been  very  humil¬ 
iating  to  that  proud  and  haughty  veteran  to  find 


that  he  had  neglected  to  take  possession  of  that 
elevated  point  while  the  young  and  inexperienc¬ 
ed  Washington  had  seen  its  importance  at  a 
glance.  We  also  rejoiced  when  the  members 
of  Congress  mustered  up  enough  courage  to  is¬ 
sue  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  had 
taught  us  that  we  could  face  the  veterans  of 
many  battles  when  we  had  the  leadership  of 
good  commanders.  The  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
at  Saratoga  had  clearly  shown  that  our  armies 
could  win  when  conditions  were  at  all  favorable. 
But,  nevertheless  our  defeats  multiplied  in  spite 
of  our  bravery.  The  defeat  on  Long  Island  was 
disastrous.  The  loss  of  Ft.  Washington  was 
serious.  The  retreat  through  New  Jersey  was 
most  discouraging.  Tryon’s  raid  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  caused  many  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our 
efforts  though  the  people  became  more  and 
more'  exasperated  by  such  methods.  Our  de¬ 
feat  at  Brandywine  and  the  capture  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  caused  even  the  bravest  hearts  to  doubt. 
The  defeat  at  Germantown  and  the  loss  of  Fort 
Mifflin  and  Fort  Mercer  made  the  prospect  ap¬ 
pear  very  dark  for  the  future. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  1777,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  make  our  winter  encampment  at  Valley 
Forge  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River 
some  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia. 
The  position  was  well  chosen.  With  the  river 
on  the  north  and  with  elevated  bluffs  on  the 
other  sides  it  afforded  many  natural  advantages. 
To  the  natural  advantages  were  added  a  number 
of  redoubts  and  entrenchments.  Log  cabins 
were  hastily  constructed  and  made  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  possible  for  our  supplies  of  clothing  and 


blankets  were  far  short  of  our  needs.  Many  of 
the  men  were  without  shoes.  Provisions  were 
scarce  and  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Congress 
had  adjourned  to  Lancaster  and  later  to  York. 
The  members  of  Congress  appeared  helpless  so 
far  as  the  needs  of  the  army  were  concerned. 
To  make  matters  even  worse,  if  that  were  pos¬ 
sible,  there  was  a  bold  movement  supported  by 
many  influential  men  to  replace  Washington  as 
Commander  in  Chief  with  another.  The  ap¬ 
parent  success  of  Gen.  Gates  at  Saratoga  inclin¬ 
ed  many  to  believe  that  General  was  more  cap¬ 
able  and  might  change  defeat  into  success.  But 
those  who  had  observed  the  conduct  of  Wash¬ 
ington  well  knew  that  he  possessed  great  mil¬ 
itary  skill  and  was  fearless  of  danger  himself, 
but  that  he  always  weighed  carefully  the  chances 
for  success  or  failure  before  entering  upon  an 
engagement.  He  knew  full  well  our  army  had 
no  men  to  spare  and  every  one  killed  caused  sor¬ 
row  in  the  heart  of  the  Commander  as  well  as 
in  some  home.  No  other  American  commander 
held  so  warm  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  men  as 
did  Washington.  Congress  might  doubt  his 
ability.  They  could  withhold  supplies  essen¬ 
tial  to  efficiency,  but  congress  could  not  sup¬ 
press  the  confidence  that  the  men  had  in  their 
commander. 

The  English  made  no  attacks  or  serious 
movements  during  the  entire  winter.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  content  to  live  in  the  warm  com¬ 
fortable  homes  of  Philadelphia,  eat  the  nourish¬ 
ing  food  which  they  had  in  abundance,  and  spend 
the  time  in  social  enjoyment.  It  was  not  until 
the  18th  of  June  that  any  movement  of  the 
army  took  place.  Then  the  army  took  up  its 


march  towards  New  York.  Washington  was 
informed  of  every  movement  of  the  enemy  and 
he  at  once  took  possession  of  Philadelphia  and 
followed  closely  the  English  army.  On  June 
28th  the  English  were  attacked  and  might  have 
been  severely  handled  but  for  the  envy  and  mal¬ 
ice  of  one  of  the  American  generals  who  failed 
to  carry  out  his  orders.  The  English  again 
took  up  quarters  in  New  York. 

Having  been  absent  from  my  family  almost 
continuously  since  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
flict  I  obtained  a  two  weeks’  leave  of  absence 
and  went  to  my  home  to  see  how  conditions  were 
there.  The  children  had  grown  much  in  three 
years  and  the  two  older  sons  were  now  almost 
men.  The  farm  had  been  well  cultivated  and 
the  crops  were  sufficient  to  meet  home  require¬ 
ments.  I  lent  a  hand  in  the  harvest  fields  un¬ 
til  my  time  was  up.  The  boys  enjoyed  some 
relief  by  my  presence.  They  had  become  ex¬ 
perts  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  Stormy 
days  were  invariably  spent  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  shaping  iron  points  for  their  arrows  which 
made  them  so  effective  in  securing  wild  game 
for  the  supply  of  the  table  that  they  had  a  vast 
store  of  dried  venison  always  on  hand.  During 
our  encampment  at  Valley  Forge  the  boys  had 
brought  two  pack  horses  loaded  with  venison  to 
the  encampment,  much  to  the  delight  of  our 
starving  men.  Such  trips  were  so  dangerous, 
however,  that  I  discouraged  them  in  it.  The 
distance  was  so  great  that  it  required  three 
days  to  make  the  trip  and  though  they  reported 
seeing  no  English  scouts  on  the  road,  with  the 
approach  of  warm  weather,  they  could  not  hope 
to  be  so  fortunate  again.  It  was  a  joyful  visit 


to  make  to  my  own  home  and  it  seemed  to  be 
a  greater  task  for  me  to  leave  my  home  to  join 
the  forces  now  than  it  did  when  I  first  left  it 
in  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  But  the  coun¬ 
try  appeared  to  need  the  service  more  than  at 
any  previous  time.  My  wife  was  giving  all  the 
time  she  could  to  the  care  and  education  of  the 
children  but  I  felt  that  the  burden  of  care  was 
most  too  much  for  her.  My  father  was  aging 
rapidly.  He  felt  much  depressed  by  the  re¬ 
verses  our  army  had  sustained.  He  had  been 
influenced  to  believe  that  greater  success  might 
have  been  attained  under  Gen.  Gates.  I  ex¬ 
plained  the  conditions  as  well  as  my  meager  in¬ 
formation  permitted  and  assured  him  that  if 
Washington  had  been  properly  supported  by 
Congress  and  the  men  properly  fed  and  cloth¬ 
ed,  and  supplied  with  necessary  equipment,  the 
results  would  have  been  much  more  to  our 
credit.  My  father-in-law  who  had  come  to  aid 
in  the  harvest  a  few  days,  confirmed  my  views 
upon  the  public  business  and  my  father  appear¬ 
ed  somewhat  relieved  in  the  matter. 

The  Wyoming  Massacre  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Cherry  Valley  Massacre  in  New  York 
showed  to  what  desperate  means  the  enemy 
was  ready  to  stoop  in  order  to  show  their  pow¬ 
er.  Entire  families  were  driven  from  their 
homes  into  the  swamps  and  mountains.  The 
homes  were  plundered  and  burned.  Live  stock 
were  driven  off  and  the  country  made  desti¬ 
tute.  Women  and  children  were  murdered  and 
scores  were  carried  away  into  captivity  by  the 
Indian  allies.  In  these  raids  the  Tories  and  the 
Reds  Kins  were  the  active  participants  but  every 
one  knew  that  the  act  had  been  incited  by  the 


English.  Thus  all  of  the  year  1778  brought 
little  or  no  success  to  our  arms.  Our  next  win¬ 
ter  camp  was  at  Middlebrook.  The  men  were 
still  suffering  neglect.  Poorly  fed  and  more 
poorly  clothed,  they  suffered  many  hardships. 
They  received  no  pay  and  their  families  must 
have  suffered  greatly  at  home.  In  this  respect 
T  was  rather  more  fortunate  than  the  majority. 
My  family  was  well  provided  for  in  some  ways. 
They  suffered  many  privations  but  they  did  not 
go  hungry.  The  farm  produced  sufficient  food 
of  many  kinds.  My  wife  was  very  resourceful 
in  binding  substitutes  for  things  she  did  not 
have.  She  and  my  mother  sent  me  supplies  of 
warm  clothmg.  As  for  pay  I  was  willing  to 
abide  the  time  when  the  dangers  which  now 
threatened  my  home  and  country  might  be  re¬ 
moved  But  my  heart  did  sink  in  sorrow  for 
the  poor  man  who  had  wife  and  little  ones  at 
home  in  absolute  need  of  food,  clothing  and 
proper  shelter.  No  one  will  ever  know  the 
vast  amount  of  physical  and  mental  suffering 
through  which  our  men  passed  these  two  long, 
cold  and  unpromising  winters.  In  many  cases 
the  men  suffered  so  greatly  that  long  sickness 
resulted.  Medical  attention  was  inadequate 
and  medicine  sometimes  not  available.” 

This  sad  story  of  the  conditions  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army  seems  almost  unbelieveable  to 
those  living  in  the  present  century. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  second  pioneer  continues  his  personal  ob¬ 
servations. 

“The  situation  of  our  country  at  this  per¬ 
iod  was  decidedly  unfortunate.  Our  forces 
were  scattered  in  the  various  colonies,  chiefly 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  property  upon  which  the  British  appeared  to 
center  all  their  efforts.  The  main  force  of  the 
British  was  strongly  posted  in  New  York  where 
they  had  the  protection  of  their  ships  of  war 
and  the  natural  strength  of  the  place,  due  to  its 
location.  The  Americans  had  no  ships  of  war 
and  without  them  they  could  not  undertake  the 
fruitless  efforts  to  drive  the  British  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  armies  had  demonstrated 
their  capacity  of  fighting  under  so  many  unfav¬ 
orable  conditions  that  the  British  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  relish  a  battle  unless  conditions  were 
largely  in  their  favor.” 

“Clinton,  Cornwallis  and  the  infamous  Tar- 
leton,  were  sent  to  the  South  to  over  run  that 
section  and  destroy  property.  Gen.  Gates  was 
sent  to  oppose  the  British.  Gates  was  soon 
superceded  by  Gen.  Greene  who  had  the  aid  of 
Sumpter,  Marion,  LaFayette,  and  other  scat¬ 
tered  forces.  Washington  sent  all  the  aid  he 
dared  to  the  South  for  the  northern  colonies 
must  not  be  left  unprotected.  Finally,  how¬ 
ever,  after  the  brilliant  successes  of  Greene  had 
baffled  the  efforts  of  Cornwallis,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  had  been  driven  up  into  Virginia,  he  formed 
the  resolution  of  attempting  to  join  the  south¬ 
ern  armies  in  attacking  Cornwallis,  even  at  the 
risk  of  exposing  Philadelphia  to  another  attack. 


Fake  messages  were  sent  to  the  armies  in  New 
England,  asking  them  to  co-operate  in  a  general 
attack  upon  New  York.  The  messengers  were 
instructed  to  permit  themselves  to  be  intercept¬ 
ed  by  the  British  scouts  in  order  that  the  forces 
in  New  York  should  not  be  sent  to  the  aid  of 
Cornwallis,  then  Washington  with  most  of  his 
available  forces  were  taken  to  Virginia  by  forc¬ 
ed  marches.  It  was  a  long  and  tiresome  march. 
But  officers  and  men  were  eager  for  battle  and, 
though  many  of  the  men  were  in  need  of  shoes, 
they  uttered  no  complaints.” 

“After  our  arrival  in  Virginia,  and  there 
were  many  indications  that  a  victory  was  with¬ 
in  reach,  our  men  were  greatly  elated  and  anx¬ 
ious  for  battle.  The  results  became  more  and 
more  certain  as  the  American  forces  were  con¬ 
centrated  upon  the  enemy’s  position.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  his  entire 
army  produced  great  joy  to  the  army.  October 
19th,  1781,  saw  more  than  seven  thousand  Brit¬ 
ish  lay  down  their  arms.  News  of  the  results 
were  at  once  sent  by  courier  to  Congress.  On 
the  evening  of  October  23rd,  the  messenger 
rode  into  Philadelphia.  When  the  sentinels 
called  the  hour  of  “Ten  O’clock”  that  night,  they 
added:  “and  Cornwallis  is  taken.”  Washing¬ 
ton  and  his  army  returned  to  the  camps  in  New 
Jersey.  The  men  were  greatly  encouraged  and 
some  were  anxious  for  more  battles  and  some 
even  anxious  to  attack  New  York.  Another 
period  of  inactivity  followed.  Lord  North  and 
his  friends  lost  their  influence  with  Parliament 
and  the  masses  of  the  English  people  appeared 
to  be  as  greatly  pleased  with  the  results  as  the 
Americans.  The  king  and  his  ministers  were 


mortified  by  the  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  inglorious  military  operations  in 
America.  Would  the  war  continue  or  would 
J  sJn(^  ^res^  armies  to  replace  the  ones  de¬ 
feated  .  It  was  nearly  a  year  later  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  September  3rd, 

l+L  -A ew  York  was  evacuated  November  25th 
by  the  British,  and  on  December  23rd  Washing- 
ton  surrendered  his  commission  as  Commander 
to  Congress.” 

“All  patriotic  Americans  were  glad  the  war 
was  over.  But  many  of  us  had  sorry  condi¬ 
tions  in  our  homes.  Fortunately,  my  family 
had  kept  the  farm  operations  well  in  hand  so 
tar  as  food  supplies  were  concerned.  But  the 
loss  of  live  stock  had  been  so  great  by  the  forag¬ 
ing  parties  that  we  must  take  steps  to  increase 
our  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  our  own  needs.  My  sons  had  grown 
into  men  and  they  had  taken  good  care  of  the 
horses  and  the  farm  crops.  I  felt  so  grateful 
tor  the  chance  to  return, to  my  family  that  I  of¬ 
fered  the  two  older  sons  a  chance  to  learn  trades 
or  professions.  The  older  one  began  cabinet 
making  and  the  second  one,  the  trade  of  shoe¬ 
maker.  They  did  not  become  regular  appren¬ 
tices  for  they  had  each  had  some  training  in 
these  trades  from  their  grandfathers.  I  had 
an  abundance  of  land  to  permit  of  their  em¬ 
ployment  to  good  advantage  if  the  time  should 
come  when  financial  affairs  might  warrant  ag¬ 
gressive  farming  operations.  But  money  was 
scarce  and  markets  were  poor.  Live  stock 
was  in  some  demand  in  the  larger  towns  and  we 
began  efforts  to  increase  -our  herds.  Butter 
and  eggs  could  also  be  sold  in  small  quantities 


in  the  larger  towns.  We  had  some  private  custom¬ 
ers  in  our  town  who  took  a  specified  quantity 
of  these  products  each  week,  which  we  delivered 
to  them  regularly  from  our  pack  saddles  which 
I  had  made  to  order  for  the  purpose.  The  one 
who  delivered  this  trade  always  made  an  early 
start  in  summer  in  order  to  deliver  the  butter 
before  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  had  a  very  fine 
spring  of  cold  water.  The  overflow  ran  into 
a  large  trough  made  of  limestone,  and  the  milk, 
cream  and  butter  were  handled  in  the  milk 
house  constructed  over  this  spring  and  trough. 

The  younger  children  had  grown  up  until 
they  could  help  with  the  work.  We  increased 
the  number  of  cows  from  five  to  twelve,  not  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  production  of 
butter,  but  chiefly  in  order  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  young  cattle  which  we  could  sell  for  beef. 
We  could  also  use  two  or  three  yoke  of  oxen  to 
good  advantage  in  farm  work,  and  in  clearing 
up  more  land  for  cultivation.  It  afforded  much 
sport  for  the  boys  to  break  a  yoke  of  calves  and 
we  could  sell  a  good  yoke  of  well  trained  oxen 
for  about  three  times  as  much  as  we  could  for 
beef.  Thus  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  income  to  make  oxen  out  of  all 
the  castrated  calves.  These  were  mated  in 
pairs  according  to  size,  age,  color  and  disposi¬ 
tion.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  a  strain  of 
roan  cattle  of  Durham  stock  and  a  yoke  of  fine 
large  roan  oxen  could  draw  an  enormous  load. 
They  were  gentle  and  easily  handled.  I  felt 
less  uneasiness  to  leave  the  boys  out  with  the 
oxen  than  with  a  team  of  horses.  We  used 
the  horses  chiefly  for  road  purposes  and  both 
the  boys  and  girls  became  fairly  good  riders. 


I  encouraged  them  to  ride  frequently,  both  for 
their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
horses.  The  horses  needed  the  exercise.  The 
children  needed  wider  acquaintance.  Their  ed¬ 
ucation  had  been  somewhat  neglected  during  my 
long  absence  in  the  army,  but  my  wife  had  con¬ 
tinued  their  instruction  in  reading,  writing  and 
spelling  and,  on  my  return,  I  again  took  up  the 
task  of  giving  them  training  in  all  the  more  es¬ 
sential  rules  of  arithmetic.  I  also  obtained 
some  historical  books  which  I  encouraged  them 
to  read.  These  were  read  aloud  in  the  long 
winter  evenings  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  fam¬ 
ily.  One  of  my  cousins  who  was  a  preacher, 
had  a  pretty  good  collection  of  books  and  we 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading  many  of  his 
books.  Neighbor  children  came  to  our  even¬ 
ing  school  and  after  recitations  they  engaged  in 
games  or  ate  nuts  and  popcorn.  Wife  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  these  evenings  as  well  as  the  young  peo¬ 
ple,  though  my  wife  kept  her  spinning  wheel 
busy  and,  after  lessons,  I  nearly  always  had 
shoes  to  repair  for  our  own  children  or  some  of 
the  neighbors.  Then  we  had  great  sport  at 
our  corn  huskings.  The  corn  was  hauled  from 
the  fields  where  it  grew,  to  some  good  sod  and 
placed  in  equal  sized  bunches  or  piles,  usually 
two  shocks.  The  young  people  selected  part¬ 
ners  and  the  boy  took  his  position  on  one  side 
of  a  heap  of  corn  stalks  and  the  girl  on  the 
other.  The  couple  who  first  finished  were 
given  the  honors  of  the  evening.  Usually  there 
was  an  understanding  at  such  gatherings  that 
for  every  red  ear  of  corn  the  boy  found  he  was 
entitled  to  a  kiss  from  his  partner.  Sometimes 
the  boys  contrived  to  keep  a  supply  of  red  ears 


on  hand  and  they  filled  their  pockets  with  red 
ears  before  starting  for  the  husking  bee.  When 
we  come  to  ponder  over  this  we  can  not  blame 
them  much,  for  many  farmers  preferred  to 
grow  white  corn  instead  of  yellow,  and  red  ears 
were  usually  rather  scarce  in  the  white  corn. 
It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  the  girls 
appeared  to  be  just  as  much  interested  in  a 
supply  of  red  ears  as  the  boys,  for  I  have  known 
some  girls  to  provide  themselves  with  red  ears 
which  they  loaned  the  boys  without  interest; 
at  least  she  made  it  a  part  of  her  duty  to  aid 
her  partner  in  all  ways  possible.  The  older  peo¬ 
ple  frequently  made  great  gatherings  to  roll 
logs  and  burn  them  in  clearing  land  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.  I  felt  that  was  wrong,  for  it  was  a  great 
waste,  and  having  some  muck  land,  and  needing 
more  or  less  timber  for  building  and  for  fences, 
we  only  cleared  the  land  as  we  needed  the  tim¬ 
ber  for  various  purposes.  But  as  my  family 
increased  in  size  we  constructed  a  large  double, 
two  story  log  house  with  a  wide  hallway  between 
and  just  in  front  of  the  one  we  had  originally 
built,  so  that  we  now  had  eight  large  rooms  and 
the  hallways.  This  made  an  abundance  of 
room  and  was  quite  comfortable  with  its  four 
large  open  fireplaces  that  required  a  vast  amount 
of  firewood,  but  they  gave  good  cheer  and  com¬ 
fort  in  the  coldest  of  winter.  We  also  had 
constructed  comfortable  stables  for  four  horses 
and  twelve  cows  and  had  a  double  grain  bam 
in  which  we  stored  our  grain  before  threshing 
it.  Most  of  the  grain  was  threshed  out  by 
tramping  it  upon  the  bam  floor  which  was  locat¬ 
ed  between  the  two  large  grain  bays.  This 
floor  was  24  feet  square  and  each  grain  was 
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similar  in  size.  Our  grain  was  all  cut  with  the 
sickle  and  tied  into  sheaves,  and  after  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  shocks  a  week  or  more  was  stored  in 
these  large  bays  to  await  leisure  of  winter  days 
when  we  set  horses  or  oxen  to  tramp  it  out. 
The  straw  and  chaff  were  winnowed  out  by 
permitting  the  wind  to  blow  them  away  as  we 
tossed  it  with  forks.  Then  we  gathered  the 
clean  grain  and  placed  it  in  the  granary  to 
await  the  time  it  was  taken  to  the  mill  and 
ground  up  for  flour.  Some  used  flails  to  beat 
out  the  grain  by  hand.  Men  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  flail  could  beat  out  grain  very 
rapidly  and  this  was  my  method  for  both  wife 
and  I  agreed  that  that  method  was  much  more 
cleanly  than  to  permit  horses  or  oxen  to  tramp 
it  out.  Our  older  sons  arranged  a  set  of  fans 
to  blow  the  chaff  out  of  the  grain  by  means  of 
turning  a  crank.  By  the  aid  of  that  contriv¬ 
ance  we  did  not  have  to  depend  upon  a  favorable 
wind  to  do  the  work  for  us,  but  we  could  have  a 
good  breeze  any  day.” 

''Christmas  was  one  general  holiday  when 
the  people  gathered  for  a  good  social  time.  While 
the  women  prepared  the  dinner  the  men  engag¬ 
ed  in  shooting  matches.  I  had  taught  my  sons 
to  make  good  bows  and  arrows  and  they  all  be¬ 
came  experts  with  that  primitive  weapon.  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  carry  off 
many  a  prize  at  a  shooting  match  with  bows 
and  arrows,  as  well  as  with  rifles,  muskets  and 
flintlocks.  This  training  with  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows  came  in  good  use  during  the  Revolution 
when  powder  and  lead  were  scarce.  They  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  hunters  in  that 
locality.  They  provided  wild  meat  supply  for 


more  than  one  widowed  mother  and  family.” 

“We  were  fortunate  in  another  point  of 
view.  I  had  planted  a  good  orchard  early  in 
my  farm  operations  and  for  many  years  this  or¬ 
chard  supplied  an  abundance  of  fruit  of  many 
kinds  for  our  own  use  and  the  poor  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  This  orchard  also  supplied  us  with 
material  for  dried  fruit  which  was  prepared  in 
quantity  by  each  family.  Fruit  butters  were 
also  prepared.  Fruit  juices  were  also  preserv¬ 
ed  for  medical  purposes.  A  good  garden  sup¬ 
plied  much  early  food  material  and  a  great  var¬ 
iety  of  medicinal  herbs,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  my  wife  and  her  mother  were  experts. 
As  evidence  of  this  it  need  only  be  said  that 
with  our  large  family  of  ten  children  we  sel¬ 
dom  had  any  sickness  that  required  the  services 
of  a  physician.  Altogether  we  may  be  said  to 
have  been  a  happy  family  until  our  children  mar¬ 
ried  and  began  to  scatter,  and  we  dreaded  the 
thought  that  we  might  never  see  them  all  to¬ 
gether  again.  That  fear  held  a  very  depressing 
effect  upon  me  and  it  seemed  to  be  well  founded 
for  some  removed  from  our  native  state  and  we 
never  again  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them 
again  in  life.  Correspondence  was  so  slow  and 
so  uncertain  that  it  did  not  offer  much  satis¬ 
faction.” 

The  third  pioneer  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age 
of  eighty-four  years  and  was  greatly  revered  by 
all  who  knew  him.  He  had  been  unusually 
prosperous  for  that  age  and  had  accumulated 
considerable  property  by  honest  toil  and  scrup¬ 
ulous  application  of  business  principles  to  his 
dealings  with  others. 


CHAPTER  VI 

EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  THIRD  PIONEER 

UPY  that  inflexible  law  of  Nature  which 

J— ^  prevents  an  individual  from  having  any 
choice  as  to  the  place,  the  time  or  even  the  par¬ 
entage  of  his  birth,  it  was  my  lot  to  be  bom  not ' 
far  from  the  village  of  Johnsonburg,  in  the  col¬ 
ony  of  New  Jersey,  and  had  I  been  given  my 
choice  of  places  for  my  birth,  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  that  I  could  have  selected  a  more  desirable 
place  to  begin  my  life.  I  am  certain  that  I 
could  not  have  selected  better  parentage,  for 
both  father  and  mother  were  possessed  of  rath¬ 
er  unusual  character  and  intelligence.  Few 
women  of  that  colony  possessed  any  education 
other  than  that  of  domestic  duties.  But  my 

*  *  1 1  *  giyen  a  fair  degree  of  train¬ 

ing  m  spelling,  reading  and  writing,  though  she 
had  little  knowledge  of  figures.  Father  was 
well  versed  in  all  these  fundamental  studies,  yet 
he  never  made  any  particular  display  of  this 
knowledge,  save  in  the  fact  that  he  conducted 
evening  schools  for  some  years.  So  common 
was  it  for  people  to  be  unable  to  read  and  write 
that  it  was  a  habit  of  lawyers  and  officials  to  in¬ 
quire  of  each  individual  who  was  required  to  sign 
a  paper:  “Do  you  write,  or  make  your  mark?” 

I  have  known  my  father  to  reply  to  such  a 
question,  with,  “I  will  make  my  mark.”  My  par¬ 
ents  were  uniformly  in  harmony  in  all  their 
actions,  as  well  as  in  harmony  on  their  views  on 
all  questions.  My  mother’s  father  was  a  man 
of  considerable  public  experience  and  had  made 
it  one  rule  of  his  life  to  keep  posted  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance  in  spite  of  the  slow  and 


rather  tedious  process  of  that  period.  When 
the  news  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  America  my 
grandfather  had  declared  it  would  result  in  the 
destruction  of  all  respect  for  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  Father  and  mother  both  coincided  with 
that  view.  When  the  news  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  and  the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  reached  us,  the  same  thing  was  true.  When 
the  Revolution  was  forced  upon  us,  both  my 
grandfathers  were  anxious  to  take  up  arms,  but 
their  age  and  home  circumstances  forbid  them 
to  do  so.  But  they  both  gloried  in  the  fact  that 
father  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  strong,  in  good 
health,  and  had  two  sturdy  sons  who  could 
remain  with  the  mother  and  do  the  work  on  the 
farm.  My  younger  brother  and  I  often  ex¬ 
pressed  the  wish  that  we  were  old  enough  to  en¬ 
ter  the  army,  but  we  understood  fully  that  our 
father  was  able  by  experience  and  influence  to 
accomplish  much  more  efficient  service  to  the 
country  than  both  of  us  boys  could  offer.  Our 
parents  had  given  us  some  training  in  books  up 
until  the  opening  of  hostilities.  From  that  time 
on  our  education  was  neglected.  We  aided  our 
mother  occasionally  in  the  education  of  our 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  but  with  the  labor 
of  the  farm  on  our  hands,  we  had  little  time  for 
books.  Father  had  accumulated  a  good  acre¬ 
age  of  land  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  live  stock 
on  the  farm  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It 
was  considerable  responsibility  for  two  boys  of 
16  and  14  years  to  carry.  Mother  could  render 
much  advice,  and  in  fact,  aided  to  more  or  less 
extent  in  caring  for  the  stock  and  in  harvesting 
the  crops.  The  younger  children,  seven  in 
number,  the  youngest  a  mere  infant,  required 


most  of  mother’s  time,  yet  two  brothers  and  one 
sister  could  aid  materially  with  some  of  the 
work  and  help  in  caring  for  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren.  I  sometimes  marvelled  at  the  resource¬ 
fulness  of  my  mother.  She  never  appeared 
puzzled  or  perplexed.  No  matter  what  happen¬ 
ed  she  knew  at  once  what  could  be  done  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  trouble  in  the  least  time  and  with  the 
least  risk.  Father  had  made  splendid  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  absence  from  home.  The  house 
had  been  made  just  as  comfortable  and  conven¬ 
ient  as  it  could  be  made.  He  had  laid  in  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  such  provisions  as  must  be  purchased. 
Some  simple  medicines  had  been  purchased.  He 
had  provided  a  number  of  secret  hiding  places 
for  guns  and  munitions  so  that  if  the  house 
should  be  raided,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  raid¬ 
ers  could  carry  off  all  the  guns  or  munitions. 

One  day,  when  my  brother  and  I  had  been 
out  hunting,  we  had  been  fortunate  in  getting 
two  deer.  A  man  and  his  son  we  met  in  the 
forest  had  not  found  any  game.  They  offered 
us  a  gun  in  exchange  for  one  of  the  deer.  We 
told  them  we  were  much  in  need  of  meat,  but 
they  could  have  one  in  exchange  for  both  of  their 
guns.  They  consented,  and  said  the  guns  were 
no  account  anyway.  We  knew  them  to  be 
Tories  and  we  were  anxious  to  get  their  guns, 
so  the  trade  was  made.  These  guns  were  hid¬ 
den  in  the  barn,  for  we  already  had  five  in  the 
house.  Before  father  had  permitted  us  to  use 
the  guns,  he  had  made  for  us  each  good  bows 
and  arrows  with  which  we  had  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  small  game.  This  not  only  saved  powder 
and  lead  but  it  afforded  us  a  vast  amount  of 
amusement  and  satisfaction.  We  preferred  to 


use  the  guns  after  that  privilege  was  granted 
us,  but  agreed  that  the  use  of  the  bow  and  ar¬ 
row  was  necessary  except  for  large  game.  Af¬ 
ter  the  king’s  armies  came  into  the  Jerseys, 
mother  insisted  we  must  not  use  the  guns  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  necessity.  This,  in  order  to 
economize  on  powder  and  lead,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  the  noise  resulting  from  the  firing  of  the 
guns.  Thus  we  had  occasion  to  continue  the 
practice  with  bow  and  arrow.  One  day  we  had 
been  hoeing  corn  and  saw  two  red  coats  prepar¬ 
ing  to  ride  away  with  our  two  best  riding 
horses.  We  had  no  guns  with  us,  neither  could 
we  obtain  guns  from  the  house  or  barn  without 
attracting  their  attention.  But  we  managed 
to  slip  into  the  smokehouse  where  we  had  bows 
and  arrows  and  the  men  both  bit  the  dust.  An¬ 
other  time  we  had  wandered  farther  from  home 
than  usual  in  our  search  for  game  and  had 
stopped  at  a  spring  to  eat  our  pocket  lunch  and 
rest  a  few  minutes,  when  we  heard  approaching 
carts.  The  road  through  the  forest  was  very 
muddy  and  the  horses  and  carts  made  consider¬ 
able  noise.  So  we  hid  in  a  cluster  of  bushes 
near  the  spring  to  see  if  the  approaching  people 
were  friends  or  foes.  As  they  reached  the  spring 
they,  too,  decided  to  eat  their  lunch.  There  were 
two  mounted  men  and  two  men  driving  carts 
which  were  evidently  loaded  with  supplies  for 
the  king’s  army.  As  the  first  men  dismounted 
and  tied  their  horses,  they  stood  a  moment  to 
await  the  carts.  Our  arrows  laid  them  low.  The 
drivers  of  the  carts  saw  their  comrades  fall  and 
cut  the  tie  straps  of  their  horses,  mounted  them 
and  rode  hastily  away.  We  endeavored  to  get 
them,  too,  but  owing  to  their  rapid  motions  our 


arrows  all  went  astray.  However,  they  left  the 
two  carts  and  the  horses  that  drew  them.  We 
found  the  carts  were  loaded  with  arms  and  muni¬ 
tions.  We  each  mounted  a  cart,  and,  turning 
aside  from  the  main  road  at  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity,  we  took  them  to  the  bam  of  a  patriot  where 
they  were  concealed  until  we  could  turn  them 
over  to  the  Continental  Army.  This  caused  us 
to  lose  much  time  on  our  hunt,  but  we  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  finding  game  more  plentiful  on  our 
way  home.  As  we  did  not  reach  home  until 
long  after  darkness  mother  had  become  uneasy. 
But  on  learning  the  news  of  the  day  she  was 
greatly  pleased  and  said  we  were  doing  soldier’s 
work  even  if  we  were  not  in  the  army.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  the  carts  and  their  valuable 
cargoes  remained  in  their  hidden  seclusion,  but 
the  contents  were  much  needed  at  that  time  by 
our  armies. 

As  the  years  of  warfare  were  prolonged, 
we  suffered  much  for  clothing  and  many  other 
necessary  things,  but  mother  always  contrived 
some  way  to  get  around  the  necessity  by  supply¬ 
ing  a  substitute.  We  had  taken  the  guns  from 
the  two  unfortunate  victims  of  our  arrows,  but 
we  dared  not  take  their  nice  warm  clothing  for 
it  would  have  been  unpatriotic  for  us  to  have 
used  them.  We  contrived  to  make  good  win¬ 
ter  clothing  from  the  skins  of  the  fawns  and 
deer  we  killed,  but  in  summer  time  we  learned 
to  go  with  very  scanty  outfits.  We  boys,  when 
working  on  the  farm,  always  went  in  our  bare 
feet,  but  when  we  went  hunting  in  the  forests 
we  wore  home-made  boots,  made  from  deer 
skins  or  cow  hides  with  the  hair  side  turned  in. 
This  was  to  protect  our  ankles  from  the  briers 


and  thorns.  With  these  we  could  run  more 
swiftly  and  walk  more  quietly.  Both  of  these 
accomplishments  were  of  great  importance  to 
the  successful  hunter.  By  supplying  our  table 
with  wild  game  we  were  able  to  make  our  rath¬ 
er  scanty  supply  of  pork  and  beef  last  much 
longer.  With  ten  mouths  to  feed,  it  was  a 
question  of  much  importance.  But  game  was 
usually  plentiful,  and,  by  almost  daily  practice, 
brother  and  I  became  rather  proficient  in  win¬ 
ning  our  share  of  wild  meat.  Corn  bread  and 
flap- jacks,  sweet  milk,  butter  milk,  butter,  fruit 
butters  and  dried  fruits  with  potatoes,  were  the 
chief  articles  of  food  at  all  seasons.” 

“Along  with  the  many  other  discourage¬ 
ments  that  brought  gloom  and  sadness  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Colonists  were  the  unsatisfactory 
arrangements  for  paying  the  troops.  In  many 
cases,  the  families  of  the  soldiers  were  compell¬ 
ed  to  depend  upon  the  small  pay  of  the  husband 
and  father  for  the  necessities  of  life.  In  some 
cases  friends  and  neighbors  came  to  their  re¬ 
lief.  In  other  cases  it  meant  actual  suffering 
of  the  family  at  home.  Even  the  troops,  in 
many  instances,  were  without  proper  clothing 
or  sufficient  shelter.  So  great  was  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  that  the  entire  Pennsylvania  line  mu¬ 
tinied  on  New  Year’s  Day,  leaving  the  camp  at 
Morristown  and  marching  toward  Philadelphia. 
Emissaries  of  the  King  met  them  at  Princeton 
and  made  them  flattering  offers  of  money, 
clothing,  and  exemption  from  military  service  if 
they  would  desert  the  American  standard.  The 
patriots  were  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in 
their  army,  but  they  were  in  no  mood  for  turn¬ 
ing  traitors,  so  they  seized  the  British  agents 


and  turned  them  over  to  the  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  to  be  hanged  as  spies.  Congress  sent 
agents  to  treat  with  the  men  and,  upon  receiving 
assurance  of  needed  reforms  in  the  service,  the 
mutiny  subsided.  But  it  left  a  feeling  of  un¬ 
easiness  with  all  the  patriots.  The  suffering 
of  Valley  Forge  and  the  treason  at  West  Point 
had  not  so  much  danger  in  them  as  this  mutiny 
of  the  men  of  one  of  the  strongest  colonies. 

When  we  learned  that  the  entire  army,  was 
to  march  to  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  conflict  with  the  King’s  troops  there, 
brother  and  I  secured  permission  to  go  and 
watch  the  army  march.  Mounted  on  good  rid¬ 
ing  horses,  we  anxiously  hastened  to  the  home 
of  some  cousins  near  the  line  of  march,  and  I 
must  say  we  were  greatly  tempted  to  join  the 
forces.  I  was  able-bodied,  but  my  brother  was 
slightly  crippled,  and  thus  disqualified.  But  I 
had  given  my  mother  my  word  that  I  would  re¬ 
turn  to  help  her  care  for  the  younger  children 
and  that  promise  could  not  be  broken. 

With  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  a  certain 
sense  of  joy  and  relief  came  to  all  true  patriots. 
Father  came  home  to  once  more  superintend  the 
farm,  and  aid  in  the  education  of  the  younger 
children.  I  was  nearing  my  majority  and  fath¬ 
er  gave  me  permission  to  seek  employment  else¬ 
where  until  he  could  regain  some  financial  re¬ 
lief.  But  the  financial  conditions  of  the  colony 
were  in  such  sad  plight  that  all  business  was  at 
a  standstill.  No  one  had  either  gold  or  silver 
and  the  paper  money  issued  by  Congress  was  of 
uncertain  value.  I  worked  several  months  for 
a  contractor,  but  the  money  I  received  would 
not  purchase  my  clothing.  So  I  returned  to 


my  father’s  farm  and  told  him  I  would  help  him 
in  return  for  my  boarding  until  conditions  im¬ 
proved.  One  of  my  cousins  who  sold  his  farm 
with  a  view  of  going  west,  found  the  money  he 
received  for  his  farm  was  utterly  worthless. 
Thus  all  business  was  unsettled  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  for  a  number  of  years.  Father  was  some 
years  in  reaching  a  position  so  that  he  could  de¬ 
velop  his  lands,  however,  and  in  the  year  of  1789, 
he  leased  me  a  farm  and  aided  me  in  building 
a  log  cabin  and  making  some  other  improve¬ 
ments  so  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  get  mar¬ 
ried.  I  was  now  thirty  years  old.  My  life 
had  had  many  joys,  but  it  also  brought  me  many 
hardships.  With  the  -  increasing  population  of 
our  colony,  which  had  now  become  one  of  the 
States  in  a  nation,  but  with  the  still  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  financial  conditions,  business  transactions 
were  far  from  satisfactory.  Many  of  our 
kinsfolks  had  gone  into  Pennsylvania,  and  many 
to  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  from  these  we  learn¬ 
ed  that  the  western  lands  were  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  better  crops,  and  that  the  land  could  be 
obtained  at  far  more  reasonable  prices.  Thus, 
we  began  to  think  of  the  desirability  of  seeking 
a  home  some  where,  even  though  it  must  mean 
a  separation  from  those  we  loved  and  with  whom 
we  had  so  long  been  associated.  The  means  of 
obtaining  definite  information  as  to  conditions 
in  the  west  were  very  slow  and  uncertain.  We 
sent  letters  of  inquiry  to  a  number  of  different 
individuals,  but  the  reply  some  times  took 
months  to  reach  us,  and  in  some  instances  none 
were  ever  received.  Thus,  years  followed,  and 
we  appeared  to  make  but  little  progress.  Our 
first  three  children  were  girls.  Good,  sweet, 


helpful  girls.  They  were  a  comfort  to  us  and 
helpful  about  much  of  the  lighter  work.  But 
a  farmer  needs  boys.  Good,  strong,  helpful 
boys.  I  had  a  market  for  fire  wood,  but  I 
needed  boys  to  help  me  chop  that  wood.  The 
girls  could  help  gather  brush  and  they  rather 
delighted  in  helping  to  burn  the  brush  which 
was  largely  done  after  night,  when  the  day’s 
work  with  the  team  was  over.  Our  first  son 
was  bom  in  1798.  No  father  ever  welcomed 
a  new  bom  child  more  heartily  than  we  did 
that  son.  He  was  an  ideal  son  in  many  ways. 
Strong  and  rugged,  good  disposition,  and  rather 
handsome.  But  it  would  be  some  years  before 
he  could  use  an  axe  to  very  effective  service. 
Yet,  we  began  to  plan  for  his  future.  In  order 
to  give  him  a  better  chance,  we  felt  that  we  must 
go  to  the  west  where  there  would  be  ample 
room.  Ohio  was  made  a  state  in  1803,  and  we 
disposed  of  our  leasehold  in  Jersey,  and  with  a 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  team  of  horses,  with  two  cov¬ 
ered  wagons,  we  began  the  long  journey  towards 
the  western  sun,  in  early  spring  of  1806.  One 
of  my  brothers,  the  one  who  had  been  my  aid 
and  companion  during  the  trying  times  of  the 
Revolution,  was  to  drive  the  oxen.  We  were 
not  alone  on  the  journey.  Others  were  seeking 
the  same  promising  territory.  In  a  few  days 
there  were  a  dozen  or  more  wagons  in  the  car¬ 
avan.  Occasionally  one  or  more  would  drop  out 
because  of  accident  or  sickness,  but  more  likely 
one  or  more  joined  our  train  as  we  progressed 
on  the  way.  We  camped  by  the  roadside  each 
evening.  Usually  seeking  a  good  position  near 
a  spring.  The  evening  hours  were  spent  in 
speculating  on  the  opportunities  we  should  find 


at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Some  were  headed 
for  the  same  locality  that  allured  us.  Some 
were  going  farther  west.  Some  anticipated 
stopping  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Most  of 
them  were  farmers.  A  few  were  carpenters, 
and  some  were  blacksmiths.  One  was  a  miller 
and  was  planning  to  stop  at  the  first  promising 
site  suitable  for  a  water  power  mill.  He  had 
his  own  millright  with  him.  One  proposed  to 
set  up  a  general  store  and  become  a  merchant. 

The  journey  was  rather  a  trying  experience 
for  my  wife  and  the  smaller  children.  The  rest 
of  us  found  it  rather  a  pleasant  occasion.  But 
all  of  us  were  glad  when  we  had  reached  and 
crossed  the  Ohio  River,  for  that  indicated  we 
were  nearing  the  end  of  the  trip.  We  re¬ 
gretted  to  see  those  leave  our  caravan  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Now  we  regretted  to  see  others  con¬ 
tinue  farther  west.  But  we  found  a  goodly 
country  awaiting  us  where  we  stopped.  Unim¬ 
proved  land  could  be  secured  at  $1.25  per  acre. 
I  purchased  an  improved  place,  for  the  lateness 
of  the  season  forbid  any  delay,  and  the,  wife  and 
children  must  have  shelter.  My  cousin  was  an 
attorney  and  had  made  some  effort  to  find  a 
good  location,  which  would  be  immediately 
available.  We  soon  closed  the  necessary  legal 
proceedings,  and  we  all  settled  down  to  hard 
work.  Our  eight  year  old  son  was  soon  one  of 
the  busy  ones  on  the  farm.  I  marvelled  at  the 
multitude  of  little  things  he  could  do  to  aid  his 
mother  about  the  house  and  garden.  Our  old¬ 
er  daughter,  now  fifteen  years  old,  flitted  here 
and  there,  helping  about  the  house  and  on  the 
farm,  running  errands  to  the  neighbors,  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  cows,  and  caring  for  the  chickens,  in 


all  of  which  she  found  new  pleasure  each  day. 
But  it  is  never  certain  how  things  may  turn  out. 
Just  as  we  began  to  think  we  had  a  bright 
chance  for  the  future,  a  young  man  of  some  ed¬ 
ucation  and  promising  appearance,  came  to  claim 
this  daughter  before  we  had  been  located  in  the 
new  home  a  year.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
turn  such  things  aside  with  the  remark  that 
you  lose  a  daughter,  but  gain  a  son,  yet  that 
is  probably  the  best  way  to  look  at  it.  They 
established  a  home  of  their  own,  and  all  moved 
along  nicely. 

But  'ere  many  years,  another  cause  of  alarm 
set  all  the  country  in  distress.  Rumors  of  an¬ 
other  war  with  Britain  was  likely  to  bring  dis¬ 
tress  into  many  homes.  The  news  was  slow  to 
filter  through  the  tedious  mails,  but  at  last  the 
final  declaration  of  war  was  sent  out  to  all 
the  states,  and  armies  were  already  concentrat¬ 
ing  for  the  defense  of  all  threatened  points.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  third  pioneer  continues  his  experience  in 
Ohio  and  tells  of  the  War  of  1812. 

My  son-in-law  was  industrious  and  possess¬ 
ed  considerable  mechanical  skill,  so  that  he  soon 
had  a  nice  home  for  our  older  daughter.  He 
was  more  fortunate  than  I  was  in  one  respect. 
While  our  first  three  children  were  girls,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  his  first  two  children 
were  boys.  Samuel,  the  first  of  our  grand¬ 
children,  was  born  May  19th,  1809.  The  sec¬ 
ond,  Israel,  was  born  January  14th,  1811.  Wife 
and  I  were  very  proud  of  these  little  grandsons. 


Nearly  as  proud  of  them  as  their  father  and 
mother.  Nearly  as  proud  of  them  as  we  were 
of  our  own  children,  all  of  whom  we  loved 
dearly.  Martha,  the  mother  of  these  two  fine 
boys,  was  now  but  twenty  years  old,  Sarah  was 
eighteen.  Elizabeth  was  fifteen.  John,  our 
first  son,  thirteen,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  youth 
and  activity.  Azuba  was  eleven.  David  was 
eight.  Amos  wa§  six,  and  Joseph,  who  was 
bom  after  we  came  to  Ohio,  was  four  years  old. 
You  see  we  had  a  good  many  mouths  to  feed 
and  a  good  many  bodies  to  clothe.  But  we  en¬ 
joyed  fairly  good  health,  and  by  industry  and 
economy  we  could  have  a  fair  share  of  comfort. 
One  thing  I  much  regretted.  Our  older  chil¬ 
dren  had  not  received  much  education.  David 
was  given  more  educational  advantages  than  any 
of  the  older  children  had  enjoyed  and  he  was 
making  splendid  progress.  We  felt  that  the 
younger  children  must  be  given  some  education 
if  circumstances  permitted.  My  son-in-law 
was  fairly  well  educated,  and  he  had  conducted 
night  school  which  was  well  patronized.  But 
when  the  War  of  1812  was  declared,  the  son-in- 
law  volunteered  with  the  riflemen,  and  for  more 
than  two  years  the  night  school  was  either  ne¬ 
glected  altogether  or  was  so  inefficient  that  the 
patronage  was  much  diminished.  During  the 
absence  of  our  son-in-law  the  care  of  his  wife 
and  two  boys  developed  largely  upon  us.  I 
owned  two  tracts  of  land.  The  one  on  which 
my  own  family  lived,  and  another  near,  but  not 
adjoining,  on  which  our  daughter  lived.  This 
necessitated  more  or  less  passing  to  and  fro.  We 
did  the  farm  work  on  both  tracts  of  land,  and 
took  care  of  the  live  stock.  We  had  to  see  that 


Martha  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  firewood  and 
kindling.  John  was  of  great  help  to  me  in  this 
emergency.  He  could  swing  an  ax  or  use  the 
maul  and  wedges  to  good  advantage.  He  was 
splendid  with  both  the  oxen  and  the  horses,  and 
could  milk  the  cows  and  feed  the  calves  or  the 
hogs  just  as  well  as  I  could.  We  had  both  the 
gardens  to  look  after,  but  in  this  work  Sarah 
and  Elizabeth  could  aid  materially.  Most  of 
the  time  one  of  the  girls  remained  with  sister 
and  cared  for  the  chickens  and  the  garden. 

Another  source  of  worry  to  me  was  the 
fact  that  my  brother  David,  who  had  been  my 
boon  companion  for  forty  years,  and  shared  in 
all  my  joys  and  sorrows  and  had  come  with  us 
to  Ohio  and  gone  on  to  find  a  home  in  Kentucky, 
had  never  sent  me  any  word  as  to  his  success. 
Mails  were  quite  slow  and  to  some  extent,  un¬ 
certain.  But  I  longed  to  receive  a  letter  to  as¬ 
sure  me  that  he  had  found  a  goodly  country  and 
a  kindly  disposed  people.  I  longed  to  know 
that  he  had  a  comfortable  home  and  a  happy 
fireside.  I  had  learned  in  a  round-about  way 
that  he  had  found  some  difficulty  with  the  title 
to  his  land,  but  just  what  the  trouble  was  my 
informant  could  not  say. 

Still  another  source  of  worry  was  the  fact 
that  my  son-in-law’s  father  had  died  in  January 
before  he  had  enlisted  with  the  riflemen,  and 
some  of  the  business  of  that  estate  was  not  yet 
fully  completed  and  that  required  some  of  my 
time  and  supervision. 

We  were  all  more  or  less  uneasy  as  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  conflict  with  Britain.  Hull’s  shame- 
full  surrender  of  Detroit  was  humiliating  in  the 
extreme,  and  we  feared  treachery  in  some  of  the 


officers,  and  no  one  knew  how  much  we  should 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  whom  the 
British  had  enlisted  in  their  cause.  We  knew 
that  our  men  were  brave  and  true.  We  knew 
that  every  man  of  them  would  suffer  death  in 
preference  to  surrender  to  the  English  or  their 
treacherous  savage  allies.  But  we  did  not 
know  much  as  to  the  ability  of  the  officers  who 
were  in  command  of  the  various  expeditions. 

All  we  could  do  was  to  keep  up  our  cour¬ 
age  and  hope  for  the  best.  The  task  of  produc¬ 
ing  our  daily  food  for  so  many  hungry  people 
kept  us  all  quite  busy.  Then  the  clothing  must 
be  prepared  in  the  homes.  Our  sheep  supplied 
the  wool  for  winter  clothing,  and  the  flax  we 
grew  must  provide  the  summer  clothing.  Not 
a  day  could  be  wasted.  Every  one  could  help 
in  some  way  with  a  little  instruction  and  en¬ 
couragement.  John  became  quite  expert  in 
cutting  the  grain  with  the  sickle.  He  could 
swing  the  scythe  or  the  flax  break  as  necessity 
required.  The  girls  could  wash  and  scour  the 
wool.  They  could  card  and  spin  almost  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  their  mother.  But  the  loom  required 
a  grown  person  with  some  strength,  as  well  as 
some  special  skill.  Thus  the  weaving  mostly 
devolved  upon  me.  Day  after  day,  the  spin¬ 
ning  wheels  must  keep  up  their  musical  hum¬ 
ming.  Day  by  day  I  kept  the  shuttles  flying 
through  the  jeans  or  the  linsey  or  the  linen. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  winter  season. 
But  to  a  limited  extent  the  same  thing  was  the 
rule  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  when  other  duties 
would  permit.  Since  I  could  depend  upon  John 
to  do  almost  all  kinds  of  farm  work  save  in  the 
rush  of  harvest  it  gave  me  more  time  to  devote 


to  the  loom,  the  warping  bars,  the  reel,  and  the 
spinning  wheels  so  as  to  keep  them  in  perfect 
order  and  permit  my  wife  and  three  daughters 
to  work  with  the  least  loss  of  time.  After  the 
daughters  could  do  the  spinning  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  my  wife  could  devote  much  of  her  time 
to  cutting  out  and  sewing  up  the  clothing.  Even 
most  of  the  thread  used  in  the  sewing  was  home 
made.  It  was  important  that  the  thread 
should  be  very  carefully  spun,  or  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  uniform  in  size.  Much  of  the 
work  was  done  by  the  light  of  tallow  candles  or 
the  glow  of  cordwood  fires  in  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Even  the  smaller  children  could  help 
in  many  ways.  They  were  taught  to  gather 
kindling  from  the  shellbark  hickory  trees.  This 
bark  was  stored  in  shelter  wdiere  it  was  always 
dry  and  ready  for  instant  use.  They  could  aid 
materially  in  gathering  the  fruit  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  in  their  season.  They  could  care  for  the 
chickens.  They  could  help  pick  the  geese  and 
gather  up  the  feathers.  They  were  taught  to 
gather  up  all  the  goose  quills,  for  these  were 
used  in  making  quill  pens  for  what  writing  we 
must  do.  Only  the  best  ones  were  used  for 
pens;  the  inferior  ones  were  used  to  make  dust¬ 
ing  brushes.  Occasionally,  the  wing  of  a 
chicken,  duck,  goose  or  turkey  would  be  care¬ 
fully  cut  off  in  its  entirety  and  dried  for  the 
purpose  of  dusting.  For  where  so  many  little 
ones  are  in  and  out  the  house  much  dust  is 
bound  to  accumulate.  Our  brooms  were  mostly 
home-made.  Broomcorn  was  grown  for  this 
purpose,  but  nearly  every  family  had  one  or 
more  brooms  made  from  a  section  of  hickory 
pole.  The  brush  part  was  carefully  made  by 


means  of  the  drawing  knife,  and  after  that  was 
completed  the  handle  was  carefully  shaved  out. 
Some  made  the  handle  first,  but  I  preferred  the 
reverse  operation,  for  often  one  would  select  a 
piece  that  had  some  flaw  or  knot  that  would 
spoil  the  brush.  These  brooms  were  quite 
heavy  and  used  chiefly  for  scrubbing.  Where 
one  could  find  flat  slabs  of  limestone  or  slate 
these  could  be  used  to  make  good  walks  and 
save  the  tracking  of  mud  into  the  house.  In 
the  Jerseys  we  were  not  so  remote  from  a  large 
slate  quarry  and  we  could  usually  obtain  large 
slabs  of  slate  that  were  not  suitable  for  roofing 
and  these  made  splendid  walks.  But  we  had  no 
slate  available  in  Ohio,  so  we  must  use  flat 
stones  or  slabs  split  from  large  logs.  The  log 
slabs  were  the  kind  most  frequently  seen,  but 
they  were  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  slate  or 
limestone  slabs  which  were  much  more  durable. 

All  in  all,  every  community  was  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  its  own  skill  and  its  own  re¬ 
sources  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Few 
were  the  articles  that  we  purchased.  First,  be¬ 
cause  money  was  so  scarce  that  we  could  afford 
to  purchase  but  little.  But  since  we  had  all 
been  taught  to  be  self-dependent  and  learned  to 
do  all  manner  of  things,  we  seldom  considered 
it  necessary  to  purchase  any  thing  that  could 
be  produced  at  home.  The  men  made  their  hats 
from  pelts  for  winter,  and  from  straw  for  sum¬ 
mer.  Shoes  were  made  from  hides  that  were 
frequently  home-tanned. 


CHAPTER  IX 

AT  THIS  point  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  copy  from  personally 
written  journals  from  the  Fourth  Pioneer  as  we 
have  done  for  the  preceeding  three,  for  the  rea- 
son.  that  the  education  of  the  fourth  was  very 
limited.  Daughters  did  not,  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  receive  the  book  training 
that  was  considered  of  value  to  sons  and  in  the 
case  of  this  daughter,  she  was  called  upon  to 
aid  with  household  duties  and  the  care  of  the 
younger  children  to  so  great  an  extent  that  it 
precluded  all  chance  for  books  or  the  advantages 
they  offered.  Then  her  early  marriage,  the 
absence  of  her  husband  in  the  army  for  many 
months  and  her  efforts  to  assist  her  over-bur¬ 
dened  father  must  all  be  considered  as  legiti¬ 
mate  excuses  for  the  absence  of  book  learning. 
But  having  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  lady  in  question  and  long  conversations  from 
which  I  gleaned  many  important  facts  and  made 
notes,  I  shall  use  these  notes  in  this  and  some 
subsequent  chapters  for  the  same  purpose  that 
I  have  heretofore  used  private  journals  of  the 
First,  Second  and  Third  Pioneers. 

‘  My  father  was  not  only  much  worried  by 
the  things  he  mentions  in  his  journal,  but  he  re¬ 
ceived  so  little  news  from  his  father  and  mother 
who  were  living  at  advanced  ages  back  in  the 
home  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  he  was  over¬ 
working  in  order  to  provide  for  his  large  fam¬ 
ily  which,  at  that  time  included  me  and  my  two 
sons.  My  father  and  mother  would  both  toil 
early  and  late  with  the  loom  and  the  spinning 
wheel  to  provide  suitable  material  to  clothe  this 


large  family  in  comfort.  My  household  duties 
and  the  care  of  my  two  sons  prevented  my  do¬ 
ing  as  much  towards  this  work  as  I  felt  that  I 
should  have  done.  My  parents  never  uttered 
one  word  of  complaint  in  my  hearing.  They 
never  once  hinted  that  my  husband  should  not 
have  offered  his  services  to  his  country  in  this 
time  of  the  nation’s  need.  Some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  did  do  so,  however.  I  told  them  if  our 
liberties  were  endangered  it  was  my  husband’s 
duty  to  enter  the  army  as  his  father  and  my 
grandfather  had  done.  But  when  I  could  see 
my  parents  both  failing  in  health  from  over¬ 
work  at  this  critical  period,  I  longed  for  strength 
and  opportunity  to  aid  them  all  within  my 
power.  Father  had  to  take  to  his  bed  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1814,  and  died  the  following  month.  My 
third  son  was  bom  the  11th  of  March,  and 
Mother  died  a  few  weeks  later.  My  next 
younger  sister,  Sarah,  having  died  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  and  Elizabeth  having  recently  married,  it 
left  my  father’s  family  in  rather  a  disorganized 
position.  John,  my  older  brother,  was  now 
sixteen  years  old,  and  he  must  assume  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  head  of  the  family,  with  one  sister  and 
three  brothers  younger  than  he.  My  husband 
received  permission  to  come  home  on  furlough, 
but  he  did  not  receive  his  final  discharge  until 
the  following  December.  Our  country  was 
again  at  peace  with  the  world,  but  a  vast  na¬ 
tional  debt  had  resulted  from  the  war  and  finan¬ 
cial  distress  was  felt  in  all  lines  of  business. 
But  the  loss  of  our  loved  parents  who  had  toiled 
so  long  and  endured  so  many  hardships  for  us 
was  the  most  trying  calamity  that  could  come 
to  us.  We  all  set  to  work  to  make  the  best  of 


the  circumstances.  My  brother  John  had  be¬ 
come  quite  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  farm  work 
because  father  had  been  compelled  to  turn  the 
actual  farm  labor  all  over  into  John’s  hands  in 
order  that  father  could  have  more  time  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  material  necessary  to  clothe  so  many 
bodies  and  keep  them  comfortable.  Father  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  instructions,  of  course,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  most  busy  seasons  for  farm 
work,  that  depended  mostly  upon  John’s  should¬ 
ers.  Later  in  life,  when  I  recalled  those  try¬ 
ing  days,  it  was  with  real  gratitude  that  I  re¬ 
membered  that  strong,  rugged  brother  who  was 
thus  compelled  to  assume  the  duties  that  fre¬ 
quently  overcome  people  more  mature  in  years. 
He  was  the  idol  of  my  parents  who  almost  wor¬ 
shiped  him,  and  now  that  they  had  both  been 
taken  from  us  so  suddenly,  the  rest  of  us  chil¬ 
dren  began  to  look  upon  John  as  the  mainstay  of 
the  family.  True,  John  was  only  sixteen  years 
old,  and  my  husband  was  appointed  by  the  court 
to  settle  up  all  business  matters,  and  this  he  did 
with  the  greatest  of  care  and  promptness.  Hav¬ 
ing  his  own  family  to  provide  for,  he,  neverthe¬ 
less,  aided  John  in  all  manner  possible.  You 
may  be  interested  to  see  my  father’s  will. 
Though  industrious,  frugal  and  painstaking,  he 
did  not  leave  a  large  estate.  His  greatest  leg¬ 
acy  was  in  the  splendid  character,  and  his  cheer¬ 
ful  disposition  which  we  have  been  permitted  to 
inherit  from  him.” 

The  will  is  dated  February  5th,  1814.  Af¬ 
ter  the  usual  preliminaries,  he  leaves  his  wife 
“one  feather  bed  and  bedding,  two-thirds  of  the 
furniture,  the  bay  horse  I  brought  from  the 
Jerseys,  her  saddle  and  bridle,  her  spinning 


wheel,  one  half  of  the  sheep,  two  milk  cows,  and 
whatever  of  money  may  be  due  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey  on  balance  of  a  legacy  from  John 
Sutton.”  “It  is  my  will  that  my  widow  retain 
and  hold  the  tract  of  land  on  which  we  now  live 
for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  my 
decease  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  children. 
I  do  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son,  John, 
forty  dollars  to  be  paid  to  him  when  the  land 
shall  be  sold.”  This  will  is  witnessed  by  Dan¬ 
iel  Patterson  and  William  Edie,  and  was  pro¬ 
bated  February  19th,  1814,  at  Cambridge,  Ohio, 
in  the  court  presided  over  by  William  Wilson, 
Jacob  Gomber,  Robert  Speer  and  Thomas  B. 
Kirkpatrick,  as  judges.  David  Robb,  Peter 
Umstot  and  Robert  Carnes  were  appointed  ap¬ 
praisers,  and  Cyrus  P.  Beatty  was  clerk  of 
Court. 

“My  mother  and  my  husband  were  appoint¬ 
ed  joint  executors  by  the  will,  but  the  early 
death  of  my  mother  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  my  husband  the  “sole  surviving  executor” 
April  26th,  1814.  Other  changes  came  in  rapid 
succession.  Brother  Amos  died.  Sister  Eliz¬ 
abeth  was  widowed  and  married  again.  Sister 
Azuba  married  in  1820,  and  John  in  1821.  David 
had  continued  his  education  and  was  now  teach¬ 
ing  a  select  school.  Our  third  son  had  died  at 
the  age  of  seven  years.” 

“Four  daughters  came  into  our  family. 
Elizabeth  in  1816,  Rebecca  in  1818,  Sarah  in 
1821,  Martha  in  1824,  John  in  1827,  and  Amos 
in  1830.  With  this  large  family  my  husband 
began  to  talk  of  seeking  a  new  home  in  the  west. 
I  had  not  forgotten  the  trek  from  the  Jerseys 
to  Ohio,  and  I  dreaded  to  repeat  the  experience 


of  that  time.  But  my  husband  said  we  would 
have  the  nice  new  National  Road  to  travel  over 
instead  of  the  mud  and  ruts  and  mountains  over 
which  we  had  come  from  the  Jerseys.  In  the 
fall  of  1832  he  made  the  trip  to  western  Ohio 
on  horse  back  and  after  some  time  spent  in 
looking  over  that  country  selected  a  tract  of 
two  hundred  acres  some  six  miles  northwest  of 
the  county  seat  of  Logan  County,  where  he  said 
the  timber  was  of  splendid  quality  and  the  soil 
easily  drained  and  of  productive  character. 
Moreover,  he  reported  that  many  people  were 
already  located  in  the  county  and  that  we  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  National  Road  for  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with  only  thirty 
miles  of  unimproved  roads  to  travel.  This  did 
not  appear  so  dreadful  a  thing  as  five  hundred 
miles  over  mountains  and  rivers  as  the  trip  from 
the  Jerseys.  Our  two  older  sons  were  now 
grown  into  strong  and  rugged  men.  Samuel 
was  twenty-four  years  old,  and  Israel  was  twen¬ 
ty-two.  They  were  anxious  to  find  a  place  of 
cheaper  lands  where  they  could  have  a  chance 
to  secure  farms  of  their  own.” 

“These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
fact  that  under  the  wills  of  my  father  and  that 
of  my  husband’s  father,  these  estates  were  to 
be  sold  and  the  returns  divided,  and  we  had  been 
renting  farms  for  our  homes  for  seven  years. 
Our  sons  at  once  began  the  work  of  preparing 
for  the  journey  which  they  apparently  anticipat¬ 
ed  with  considerable  delight.  Two  new  wagons 
were  purchased  and  these  were  fitted  with  heavy 
canvas  covers.  Chests  were  made  in  which 
were  to  be  packed  the  bed  clothing,  clothing 
for  the  family,  dried  fruit  in  abundance,  a  var- 


iety  of  seeds  for  the  garden  and  fields,  a  supply 
of  simple  home  remedies,  a  good  supply  of  muni¬ 
tions  for  the  rifles,  and  the  few  books  which  we 
possessed.  The  Indians  had  been  removed 
from  that  territory  the  year  previous,  so  we  had 
no  fear  of  them,  but  there  were  yet  wolves  and 
wild  cats  that  might  cause  us  some  incon¬ 
venience.” 


CHAPTER  X 

“With  the  coming  of  early  spring  in  1833, 
we  bid  goodbye  to  our  relatives  in  Guernsey 
County,  and  with  sad  hearts,  but  hopeful  anti¬ 
cipations  for  the  future  set  out  for  the  home  in 
Logan  County.  We  had  a  splendid  team  of 
horses  to  draw  one  wagon.  In  this  wagon  was 
placed  the  bedding  and  personal  clothing,  the 
cooking  utensils,  the  articles  of  necessary  food 
and  the  younger  children  and  myself.  The 
second  wagon  was  drawn  by  a  fine  yoke  of  well 
trained  oxen.  We  decided  to  take  our  best  two 
cows  along.  Partly  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
desired  the  milk  for  the  children  and  for  cooking 
purposes,  and  partly  because  cows  were  high  in 
price  in  the  new  settlement.  These  cows  had 
been  trained  to  lead  with  halters  and  were  tied 
in  the  rear  of  the  second  wagon.  This  wagon 
contained  the  few  tools,  some  grain  for  seed  in 
the  new  home  and  some  garden  seeds  and  vege¬ 
tables,  the  few  articles  of  furniture  and  the 
older  children.  The  contents  of  the  wagons 
were  so  arranged  that  the  children  could  sleep 
in  them  while  the  men  could  take  heavy  blankets 
and  sleep  beneath  the  wagons.  One  of  the  men 
walked  some  distance  ahead  of  the  wagons  for 


the  purpose  of  picking  up  some  squirrels  for  our 
meals.  One  of  the  others  drove  the  team  of 
horses  and  one  drove  the  oxen.  As  the  day  drew 
near  unto  night  there  was  always  a  careful 
watch  for  a  good  place  to  camp.  A  spring  in  a 
clump  of  trees  was  the  best  location.  The  road 
was  in  fine  condition  and  was  known  as  the 
“National  Pike.”  A  number  of  hotels  or  inns 
had  been  opened  along  the  road  and  these  offer¬ 
ed  shelter  to  travellers  at  very  moderate  prices. 
Stables  and  feed  for  the  horses  or  oxen  were 
always  available  at  these  places.  But  since  we 
had  a  large  family  and  the  weather  was  so 
pleasant  we  had  occasion  to  use  the  hotels  but 
one  night  when  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
prompted  us  to  seek  the  shelter  of  an  inn.  The 
landlord  and  his  help  were  very  kind  and  oblig¬ 
ing  and  they  set  before  us  a  substantial  meal, 
both  for  supper  and  breakfast,  and  our  beds 
were  nice  and  clean.  But  even  on  this  occasion 
the  two  older  sons  slept  in  our  wagon.  This 
was  done  to  guard  the  contents  from  any  loose 
footed  traveler  who  might  be  in  need  of  sup¬ 
plies.  Usually  we  had  no  trouble  in  finding 
splendid  camping  places,  and  at  most  places 
there  were  other  campers  for  company,  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  meet  these  people.  We  would 
learn  their  former  homes,  the  places  where  they 
planned  to  locate,  their  business  vocation,  and 
many  other  interesting  facts.  Most  of  the 
campers  were  farmers  or  live  stock  men.  A 
few  were  mechanics.  Occasionally  one  was  a 
miller  seeking  a  good  location  for  a  saw  mill  or 
flouring  mill.  One  or  two  were  mechanics  seek¬ 
ing  an  opening  for  a  general  store.  Around  the 
camp  fires  each  night  was  a  delightful  company. 


Every  family  was  well  supplied  with  guns  and 
munitions  for  they  all  knew  that  wild  animals 
were  still  numerous,  and  that  guns  must  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  supply  each  family  with  fresh  meat. 
Squirrels  were  abundant.  Occasionally  a  wild 
turkey  or  a  pheasant  could  be  obtained  by  going 
back  from  the  road  a  few  rods.  But  they  were 
shy,  and  the  hunter  must  be  cautious.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  could  hear  the  wolves  in  the  night 
but  they  gave  us  no  serious  fear  for  they  sel¬ 
dom  came  near  the  burning  camp  fire,  and  it 
was  a  rule  to  keep  at  least  one  fire  burning 
brightly  each  night,  the  wood  for  such  purpose 
being  gathered  quickly  and  before  nightfall. 
The  young  people  had  very  enjoyable  times  each 
evening,  but  the  grown  people  usually  had  more 
serious  things  upon  their  minds.  They  were 
planning  for  the  proposed  new  home  in  the 
wilderness.  They  knew  it  meant  years  of  toil 
and  more  or  less  privation.  They  knew  that 
sickness  and  accident  might  be  expected;  that 
hardships  and  suffering  might  visit  them.  But 
hope  springs  continually  in  the  human  breast. 
It  is  well  that  should  be  so.  Without  hope,  the 
progress  of  the  world  might  soon  cease.  We 
were  making  much  sacrifice  with  the  hope  that 
our  children  might  profit  from  the  experience 
and  be  enabled  to  obtain  better  and  more  com¬ 
fortable  homes  than  would  be  possible  if  we  re¬ 
mained  in  the  older  settlements  where  the  price 
of  land  had  advanced  considerably  in  the  last 
few  years.  More  than  that,  my  husband  said 
that  he  felt  certain  the  western  portion  of  Ohio 
would  some  day  be  recognized  as  much  superior 
in  agricultural  wealth  to  the  eastern  portion.” 

“Our  road  took  us  through  Cambridge, 


Zanesville,  Columbus  and  Springfield.  At 
Springfield  we  turned  north  and  left  the  Na¬ 
tional  Pike.  We  soon  found  that  the  roads 
were  sadly  in  need  of  repairs.  We  could  not 
make  very  much  distance  in  a  day  and  the  camp¬ 
ing  places  were  not  so  good.  It  took  three  days 
to  make  thirty-two  miles.  Then  it  required 
another  half  day  after  laying  in  some  supplies, 
to  drive  on  the  six  miles  to  our  land.  But  we 
were  pretty  well  pleased  with  the  selection  my 
husband  had  made.  He  had  selected  the  high¬ 
est  elevated  spot  for  the  buildings.  He  and  the 
two  older  sons  had  barely  time  to  cut  a  few  sap¬ 
lings  and  build  a  fence  about  a  nice  grassy  plot 
so  the  horses  and  cattle  could  have  a  little  lib¬ 
erty  and  eat  their  fill  of  fine  green  grass  after 
their  long  journey  in  which  they  had  been  teth¬ 
ered  each  night  on  grass  that  had  been  eaten 
over  every  night  by  other  stock.  The  horses 
and  cattle  had  stood  the  journey  remarkably 
well.  We  had  found  the  cows  shrinking  rapid¬ 
ly  in  their  milk,  but  that  milk  had  been  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  the  children  on  the  trip.  Af¬ 
ter  keeping  the  cattle  in  an  inclosed  lot  a  few 
days,  another  lot  was  ready  to  receive  them  and 
they  increased  the  flow  of  milk  considerably.” 

“A  small  log  room  was  soon  constructed 
and  covered  with  a  clapboard  roof  to  shelter 
some  of  our  goods  and  make  us  more  room.  The 
three  men  spent  all  the  time  possible  in  getting 
the  timbers  ready  for  other  buildings  and  in 
this  way  preparing  also  some  ground  that  could 
be  plowed  and  planted  to  corn.  They  had 
planted  one  open,  grassy  plot  on  which  the  cat¬ 
tle  had  been  kept  a  week,  into  garden.  Another 
open  glade  was  planted  a  week  later.  This 


must  be  fenced  too,  so  that  the  cattle  which 
were  permitted  to  run  at  large  after  the  first 
week,  should  not  destroy  the  corn.  By  placing 
a  cow  bell  upon  one  of  the  cows  and  tethering 
the  oxen  near  the  buildings,  the  cows  could  hunt 
for  the  best  grass.  They  soon  found  a  large 
scope  of  prairie  half  a  mile  from  the  farm,  and 
there  one  of  the  girls  would  ride  on  horse  back 
to  find  the  cows  and  bring  them  home  for  milk¬ 
ing  each  evening.  Then  they  must  be  placed 
in  an  enclosed  lot  till  after  they  were  milked  in 
the  morning.  The  belled  cow  came  fresh  in  a 
few  months  and  the  calf  was  placed  in  a  small 
enclosed  lot  and  after  that  the  cows  nearly  al¬ 
ways  came  home  in  the  evening  and  seldom 
wandered  far  during  the  night.0 

“Neighbors  were  few,  and  some  distance 
from  us.  General"*  James  McPherson  kept  a 
general  store  two  miles  to  the  east.  General 
John  Shelby  lived  on  a  fine  large  farm  one  mile 
west.  Another  neighbor  lived  on  the  edge  of 
the  prairie  one  mile  south.  In  harvest  time 
our  men  aided  the  family  of  General  Shelby  to 
harvest  wheat  and  in  that  way  we  secured  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  wheat  for  our  bread  another  year.  They 
found  some  nice  grass  on  one  of  the  open  prairies 
which  they  cut  with  their  scythes  and  stacked 
near  the  buildings  for  winter  feed.  Our  garden, 
though  it  was  planted  rather  late,  was  on  good 
rich  soil,  and  we  found  it  provided  much  for  the 
table  all  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  late  into  the 
winter.  The  com  and  potatoes  also  produced 
well  and  we  felt  that  we  need  not  suffer  for  the 
want  of  food  the  first  year.  But  had  it  not 
been  for  the  supply  of  wild  meat  in  the  way  of 
squirrels,  rabbits  and  turkeys,  we  certainly 


would  have  gone  hungry  for  meat.  We  pur¬ 
chased  a  few  sheep  soon  after  getting  settled, 
but  found  it  difficult  to  fatten  any  pigs  until  our 
corn  matured.  There  was  a  nice  lot  of  acorns 
in  the  woods  and  these  aided  the  corn  in  the 
fattening  process  and  enabled  us  to  save  more 
of  the  com  for  the  horses.  Again  the  men  aid¬ 
ed  the  neighbors  in  cutting  corn  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  supply,  for  it  required  a  good 
deal  of  corn  meal  to  provide  the  corn  bread  and 
mush  for  so  large  a  family.  Samuel  was  fortu¬ 
nate  in  finding  a  wild  turkey  for  our  first 
Christmas  dinner.  So  we  were  pretty  well 
pleased  with  our  fare  the  first  winter.” 


CHAPTER  XI 

itrpHE  first  building  constructed  on  our  new 
JL  farm  was  18  by  20,  and  was  twelve  feet  to 
the  square  or  roof.  It  was  constructed  of  round 
logs  just  as  they  were  cut  in  the  forest  and  the 
bark  left  on.  The  corners  were  closely  dove¬ 
tailed  and  large  and  small  ends  alternated  so 
that  the  logs  fitted  very  closely  together.  These 
chinks  were  then  filled  with  clay  and  lime  mor¬ 
tar  to  keep  out  the  wind.  The  first  floor  was 
of  the  natural  clay  covered  with  sand.  A  second 
floor  was  at  the  height  of  seven  feet.  This 
was  reached  by  a  ladder,  for  the  men  could  not 
take  time  to  build  stairs  now.  A  stone  fire¬ 
place  was  built  at  one  end,  with  a  stone  chim¬ 
ney.  This  stone  had  to  be  hauled  five  miles 
and  it  was  quite  a  task  to  quarry  the  stone  and 
haul  it  home.  But  three  strong  men  work¬ 
ing  continuously  can  accomplish  a  great  deal. 


While  two  of  the  men  were  getting  these  stones 
ready  one  had  been  busy  digging  a  well.  For 
there  was  no  spring  near  enough  for  continual 
use.  There  was  a  spring  some  forty  rods  from 
our  location,  but  the  ground  there  did  not  of¬ 
fer  so  good  a  location  for  the  buildings.  But  it 
afforded  a  good  supply  of  water  for  the  live¬ 
stock  and  with  plenty  of  help  we  could  carry 
the  water  for  household  use  for  a  time.  A  small 
brook  near  by  supplied  water  for  wash  day.  But 
we  missed  the  splendid  spring  which  we  had 
near  the  home  back  in  Guernsey  County.  The 
digging  of  the  well  was  quite  a  task,  and  since 
two  of  the  men  were  busy  hauling  the  stone,  the 
girls  had  to  turn  the  windlass  to  pull  up  the  clay 
as  it  was  dug  out  of  the  well.  But  the  four 
girls  took  turns  and  made  the  work  easy  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  clay  removed  from  the  well  was 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  around  it  in 
order  to  prevent  surface  water  from  entering 
the  well.  We  were  all  glad  when  father  an¬ 
nounced  one  day  that  he  had  found  a  good  vein 
of  water.  This  was  at  a  depth  of  twenty-eight 
feet.  The  water  raised  some  four  feet  in  the 
well,  and  after  it  settled,  was  very  nice  and 
clear  and  had  a  splendid  refreshing  taste.  The 
men  all  engaged  in  walling  it  up  the  next  day 
or  two.  Then  a  small  well  house  was  construct¬ 
ed  over  the  well  in  which  was  placed  the  wind¬ 
lass  with  its  rope  and  chain  suspending  the  “old 
oaken  bucket’'  which  had  been  purchased  in 
preparation  for  the  necessity.  The  wall  for  the 
well  being  finished,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
haul  more  stone  to  finish  the  fire-place  and  the 
chimney.” 

“We  had  room  on  the  upper  floor  of  our 


cabin  for  four  beds  and  the*  chests  which  held 
our  bedding  and  personal  clothing.  On  the  first 
floor  we  had  one  bed,  two  tables,  a  cupboard, 
flour  and  meal  bins,  two  rocking  chairs  and 
three  benches.  Cooking  utensils  were  hung  on 
the  wall.  The  ever  faithful  guns  with  the  pow¬ 
der  horns  and  fur  covered  leather  pockets  orna¬ 
mented  the  space  over  the  great  open  fire-place. 
It  was  a  proud  evening  when  we  all  gathered 
around  this  fine  old  fire-place  the  first  cold  night 
after  it  was  completed.  We  had  been  cooking 
on  an  open  fire  in  the  shelter  of  some  large  white 
oak  trees.  But  with  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  this  was  no  pleasant  experience  and  on 
several  occasions  we  had  been  compelled  to  eat 
cold  meals  because  rain  prevented  the  cooking 
out  in  the  open.” 

“Another  log  structure  slightly  larger  was 
now  constructed  to  give  shelter  to  the  horses, 
harness,  wagons,  plow,  and  other  tools.  This 
had  a  good  roof  but  the  chinks  were  not  filled 
with  mortar  as  in  the  construction  of  the  cabin. 
The  loft  held  some  four  tons  of  hay  and  a  crib 
for  corn  supported  the  rafters  for  the  tool  shed. 
A  shed  on  the  opposite  side  had  a  place  for  a 
wheat  and  oats  bin  and  stalls  for  the  calves  in 
stormy  weather.  The  cows  and  oxen  had  the 
shelter  of  a  dense  growth  of  bushes  near  the 
stable.  The  forest  stretched  for  miles  on  all 
sides  of  us  and  in  most  places  it  was  very 
densely  crowded  with  young  growth.  There 
were  only  scattered  clearings  here  and  there. 
Cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep  were  nearly  al¬ 
ways  permitted  to  run  on  the  commons  and  seek 
for  such  vegetation  as  appealed  to  them.  It  was 
a  rule,  however,  in  most  homes,  to  keep  one 


horse  in  the  stable,  convenient  for  use  at  any 
time  it  might  be  needed  to  gather  up  the  cattle, 
sheep  or  hogs  that  failed  to  return.  By  pro¬ 
viding  salt  for  the  use  of  the  live  stock  near  the 
stable  and  by  having  a  supply  of  hay  and  fodder 
to  feed  in  stormy  weather,  the  stock  learned  to 
return  at  regular  intervals.” 

“We  had  purchased  poultry  and  raised  quite 
a  lot  of  young  chickens,  and  some  geese,  and  a 
coop  had  to  be  provided  for  the  chickens.  The 
men  split  out  a  lot  of  oak  pickets  to  fence  our 
garden.  They  also  split  a  great  lot  of  clapboards 
for  the  roofs  of  other  buildings.  This  kind  of 
work  could  be  done  in  one  of  the  sheds  at  the 
stable  on  stormy  days  when  it  was  unfit  to  work 
out  in  the  open.  My  husband  had  a  fairly  good 
assortment  of  small  wood  working  tools,  such  as 
saws,  axes,  broad  ax,  adz,  frow,  drawing  knife, 
augers,  planes,  chisels,  and  square.  I  was  glad 
when  the  chest  which  contained  these  tools 
could  be  removed  from  our  cabin  to  the  grain 
room  at  the  stable.  There  they  could  work  to 
much  better  advantage.  A  work  bench  was 
made  there  and  a  shaving  horse.  Then  a  har¬ 
row  was  made.  They  had  used  a  flat  sided 
branch  off  an  oak  tree  the  first  summer  in  fining 
up  the  soil  for  the  garden  and  field  crops.  A 
cultivator  was  made  so  that  a  horse  could  be 
used  in  cultivating  the  com.  The  first  year  all 
cultivation  of  com  and  vegetables  had  been  done 
with  hand  hoes.  A  flax  break  and  scutching 
knives  were  made  in  anticipation  of  a  crop  of 
flax  in  the  year  of  1834.  The  supply  of  linen 
brought  from  Cambridge  must  be  replenished.  A 
loom  with  the  necessary  equipment  of  shuttles 
and  treadles  and  revolving  beams.  We  had 


brought  a  spinning  wheel  with  us  and  the  girls 
had  already  learned  the  art  of  spinning,  and 
we  had  purchased  some  wool,  so  the  music  of 
the  spinning  wheel  was  heard  almost  every 
day.  The  girls  did  some  spinning  for  other 
families.  As  our  clearing  in  the  forest  became 
larger  and  larger  day  by  day,  the  sound  of  the 
axes  became  less  and  less  distinct,  but  each  fit 
day  throughout  the  long  winter  months  our  men 
kept  busy  in  the  forest  getting  out  and  hewing 
the  logs  that  were  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  larger  and  better  home.  The  occasional 
shout  of  the  driver  who  might  be  driving  two 
yoke  of  oxen  with  a  load  of  supplies  along  the 
trail  from  the  village  to  General  Shelby’s  home 
was  about  the  only  sound  from  the  outside  world 
we  heard  all  the  first  year.  Occasionally  we 
heard  the  sharp  crack  of  some  hunter’s  rifle, 
but  we  seldom  saw  any  one  unless  it  was  some 
one  hunting  for  straying  live  stock.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  even  the  axes  remained  silent.  There  was 
not  a  sound  to  break  the  silence  of  the  Sabbath 
day  save  the  cackle  of  the  hens,  the  crowing  of 
the  cocks,  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  bleating 
of  the  sheep,  the  tingling  of  the  bells  on  the  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep  and  the  barking  of  the  dogs. 
There  was  no  church  nearer  than  five  miles  and 
no  school  within  that  distance.  My  husband 
had  a  fair  education  and  had  taught  select 
school  before  our  marriage  but  after  a  day  of 
severe  toil  in  the  forest  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  teach  children  each  evening,  though  he  did 
teach  the  boys  in  reading,  writing,  spelling  and 
the  common  rules  of  figures.  The  girls  were 
taught  to  spell,  read  and  write  by  their  older 
brothers,  and  John,  our  fourth  son,  now  in  his 


seventh  year,  was  receiving  regular  lessons  each 
evening.  But  with  the  large  family,  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  each  evening  some  one  must  have  shoes 
patched  or  half  soled.  So  the  shoe  bench  was 
more  likely  to  be  used  by  my  husband  than  the 
spelling  book  or  the  goose  quill  pen.” 

“Samuel  had  married  in  September  but  was 
living  near  us  and  frequently  came  to  help  with 
the  work  at  home  for  the  new  home  was  to  be 
of  hewed  logs  and  the  floors  were  to  be  of  saw¬ 
ed  boards.  Logs  of  white  oak  were  already  cut 
and  a  log  sled  had  been  made  so  that  with  the 
first  good  snow  the  logs  could  be  taken  to  the 
nearest  saw  mill  which  was  several  miles  away, 
and  sawed  up  into  boards  and  be  racked  up  to 
dry  and  be  ready  for  flooring  and  for  door  and 
window  frames  and  similar  work.  Poplar  logs 
were  also  to  be  cut  into  boards  for  the  making  of 
needed  furniture.  Thus  the  winter  was  a  sea¬ 
son  of  industry,  as  well  as  the  summer.  But 
we  were  happy  in  our  new  home  as  busy  people 
nearly  always  are  found  to  be.  Industry  and 
happiness  are  good  company  all  the  year  round.” 


CHAPTER  XII 

UT  T  WAS  a  rather  cold  winter  but  our  cabin 
i  was  real  comfortable  and  the  good  dry 
wood  in  that  great  fireplace  made  it  very  com¬ 
fortable  inside  the  cabin,  no  matter  how  cold  it 
might  be  outside.  At  night  the  lardoil  lamp 
gave  us  sufficient  light  so  that  we  could  knit 
or  spin,  while  the  sewing  was  mostly  done  by 
daylight.  The  cooking  was  done  by  the  fire¬ 
place,  either  in  kettles  hung  over  the  fire  or  in 


spiders  or  skillets  on  the  hot  coals  drawn  out  up¬ 
on  the  hearth.”  p 

,,  “Tbe  Iofs  had  been  taken  to  the  mill  and 
the  lumber  brought  home  in  due  time,  and  a 
lumber  kiln  was  constructed  and  fire  used  to 

Th1^-ithe  umber,  in  th.e  seasoning  process, 
•f  j1  n  was  co^structed  in  such  a  maner  that 
it  made  a  good  place  for  a  work  shop.  And  in 
Here,  as  the  boards  dried  out,  they  were  planed 
and  matched  and  the  doors,  door-frames  and 
window  frames  were  made.  Tables,  chairs, 
enches,  cupboards  and  bedsteads  were  made 
borne  such  work  was  sold  to  other  people.  Money 
was  scarce  so  it  was  nice  to  see  a  few  dollars 
earned  m  this  way,  especially  so  when  the  work 
could  be  done  on  days  when  the  men  could  not 
work  outside.  When  the  equipment  for  the 
loom  was  completed  it  was  set  up  in  that  same 
workshop  and  the  linen  was  woven  for  several 
amilies  and  m  this  way  we  earned  enough  to 
replenish  some  of  our  own  worn-out  clothing.” 

opring  came  early  and  the  fence  was  con¬ 
structed  around  the  garden.  The  new  clear¬ 
ings  were  broken  up  by  the  aid  of  the  patient 
oxen.  Com,  oats,  flax,  and  other  crops  were 
soon  growing  nicely.  The  flock  of  a  dozen 

been  increased  by  twenty  lambs  from 
which  the  foxes  took  toll  of  only  two,  due  to  the 
vigilance  of  Towser”,  our  faithful  bull  dog  The 
sheep  were  sheared  and  the  wool  sent  to  the 
carding  mill.  Then  the  construction  of  the 
new  home  began.  The  oxen  drew  the  heavy 
logs  to  the  place  selected.  The  great  rocks  had 
been  planted  to  support  the  comers.  The  first 
logs  were  placed  in  position  on  each  side  and  the 
heavy  logs  to  support  the  floor  were  placed  in 


mortices  made  to  receive  them.  Then  more 
help  was  needed.  Second  two  of  the  girls 
mounted  the  horses  to  see  where  help  could  be 
found.  Yes,  General  McPherson  would  gladly 
send  two  men.  He  had  a  lot  of  land  to  sell  and 
he  was  anxious  to  have  substantial  settlements 
made  to  attract  other  settlers.  And  General 
Shelby  would  gladly  send  two  men.  Israel  was 
out  early  the  next  morning  and  found  several 
squirrels  for  dinner.  Sarah  and  Martha  gath¬ 
ered  a  nice  lot  of  dock  for  greens.  Elizabeth 
and  Rebecca  had  found  onions  and  radishes  in 
the  garden.  I  baked  wheat  bread  and  corn 
bread.  The  neighboring  men  had  come,  one 
carrying  the  axes  and  the  other  with  a  gun  and 
they  brought  more  squirrels.  Samuel  and  an¬ 
other  newcomer  joined  the  force  so  that  four 
men  could  cut  the  comers  while  the  other  four 
used  skids  to  get  the  logs  in  place.  When  night 
came  the  walls  were  half  up.  The  girls  re¬ 
quested  the  neighbors  to  bring  their  sisters 
along  the  next  day.  As  the  walls  were  now  get¬ 
ting  high,  log  chains  and  the  oxen  were  used  to 
draw  the  logs  up  the  skids.  The  noon  hour  was 
a  jolly  time.  That  evening  when  the  young 
people  separated,  it  was  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  no  longer  strangers  to  each  other. 
The  work  on  the  house  went  on  rapidly.  Israel 
could  take  care  of  the  farm  work  and  aid  some 
with  the  building.  At  harvest  time  all  joined 
in  the  harvest.  The  men  reaping  with  the 
sickles  and  the  girls  binding  it  into  sheaves  and 
shocking  them.  Since  our  men  only  had  three 
acres  in  wheat,  in  did  not  take  long,  and  then 
they  went  to  aid  General  Shelby’s  men  with  a 
large  acreage.  Then  the  house  must  receive 


attention  and  thus  the  work  was  pushed  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible.” 

“On  the  19th  of  July,  1834,  a  son  was  born 
to  Samuel  and  he  was  named  Asbury.  A  sister 
joined  him  in  a  short  time  and  she  was  named 
Martha.  That  was  a  good  start  with  grand¬ 
children  for  our  western  home.  Twins  were 
something  of  a  novelty  and  we  hastened  to  write 
the  joyful  news  back  to  the  old  home.  But  it 
was  months  before  we  had  any  letter  in  reply. 

“With  more  corn,  more  hay,  and  some 
straw  we  puchased  two  more  cows  to  help  keep 
all  hands  busy.  The  wheat  was  threshed  out 
with  flails  and  stored  for  flour.  The  most  of 
the  oats  was  fed  in  the  sheaf  but  enough  was 
flailed  out  for  seed  the  following  year.  The  flax 
was  cut  and  permitted  to  remain  in  the  field  un¬ 
til  it  was  ready  for  the  breaking  machine.  The 
large  new  house  was  ready  for  us  by  November 
and  we  gladly  moved  in.  It  had  three  large 
rooms.  Two  huge  fireplaces.  Room  for  seven 
beds.  We  felt  we  could  now  entertain  some  of 
our  friends,  should  they  come.  The  cabin  was 
now  used  for  spinning,  weaving,  and  butchering 
work.  The  lumber  kiln  was  still  to  remain  for 
the  men’s  work  shop  and  the  work  bench  had 
been  taken  there  from  the  grain  room  to  make 
room  for  the  wheat,  oats  and  flax  seed.  We 
were  now  much  better  situated  than  the  first 
winter.  We  had  an  abundance  of  food  stores. 
We  were  not  so  crowded  in  the  house.  All  were 
in  good  health  and  able  to  work.  The  cows  and 
chickens  were  a  help  to  supply  the  table  with 
nourishing  food.  The  clearings  were  increased 
in  size  so  that  more  acreage  could  be  devoted  to 
crops.  The  most  of  the  live  stock  roamed  at 


large  on  the  commons.  Thus  far  we  had  not 
been  able  to  sell  any  cattle  or  sheep.  Money 
was  our  greatest  need  and  it  came  slowly  unless 
one  had  live  stock  or  grain  to  sell.  Still  we 
produced  nearly  all  we  needed  except  salt,  su¬ 
gar,  coffee,  tea,  spices,  and  medicine.  We  re¬ 
quired  some  money  to  pay  taxes  but  taxes  were 
very  reasonable.” 

“A  school  was  organized  in  1839.  An  elec¬ 
tion  was  called  and  James  Black,  John  Denny  and 
Amos  Williams  were  selected  as  School  Direc¬ 
tors.  The  other  patrons  of  the  school  were  Ben¬ 
jamin  Funk,  General  John  Shelby,  Andy  Gra- 
biel,  Daniel  Van  Ness,  John  Pollick,  James  Stew¬ 
art,  John  Douglas,  John  Casebolt.  Henry  Shel¬ 
by,  a  son  of  General  Shelby,  was  employed  as 
the  first  teacher.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
settlement  was  growing.  A  log  school  house 
was  constructed  by  volunteer  labor  and  the 
school  was  soon  doing  noble  work.  Here  our 
two  younger  sons,  John  and  Amos,  received  suf¬ 
ficient  training  so  that  they  became  teachers 
themselves  in  due  time.” 

“One  crisp  autumn  day  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  1835,  we  were  much  surprised  to  see 
my  youngest  brother,  Joseph,  come  riding  up  to 
the  door.  He  had  sent  no  word  that  he  was 
coming.  He  had  ridden  the  entire  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  horseback.  We 
were  all  overjoyed  to  welcome  him.  He  remain¬ 
ed  with  us  most  of  the  winter  though  he  found 
employment  at  various  places  when  the  weath¬ 
er  permitted  outdoor  work.  He  gave  us  vol¬ 
umes  of  information  about  our  old  associates  and 
relatives.  Brother  John  had  a  growing  fam¬ 
ily.  Brother  David  was  teaching  school.  Jos- 


eph  soon  became  interested  in  a  young'  ladv 
friend  of  ours,  north  of  the  village,  and  later 
married  her.  Her  name  was  Elizabeth  Horn, 
bhe  was  the  daughter  of  a  pioneer  family  which 
has  a  great  number  of  descendants  in  the  coun¬ 
ty. 

Rebecca  was  married  in  1838  and  went  with 
her  husband  to  live  in  Rock  Island,  Illinois.  Israel 
now  decided  to  try  his  fortune  in  Indiana,  mar¬ 
ried  there  and  then  joined  his  brother-in-law  in 
Rock  Island  and  they  engaged  in  the  lumber  bus¬ 
iness.  Elizabeth  was  married  in  February,  1841, 
but  died  in  September  of  the  same  year.’  This' 
was  our  first  great  sorrow  in  the  new  home. 
In  1848,  Israel  took  a  raft  of  lumber  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  sold  the  same  and  took  passage  on  a  steam¬ 
boat  for  Rock  Island.  That  far  he  could  be 
traced.  He  never  reached  home  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  he  was  robbed  and  thrown  overboard. 
His  widow  and  two  children  returned  to  her 
people  in  Indiana,  in  1849.  Then  Rebecca’s  hus¬ 
band  took  the  gold  fever  and  went  to  California 
and  he  was  never  heard  of  again,  and  Rebecca 
returned  to  make  her  home  with  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  These  were  great  sorrows  to  us 
all.  But  life  is  so  full  of  reverses  that  we  be¬ 
come  hardened  to  them.” 

“Our  new  location  had  serious  drawbacks. 
Chills  and  fever,  or  ague,  was  a  comon  cause 
of  complaint.  Typhoid  fever  claimed  many 
victims.  Doctors  and  medicine  were  unable 
to  cope  with  typhoid.  When  any  one  took  the 
disease  he  lost  all  hope  of  recovery  at  once.  It 
was  epidemic  many  times.” 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  FOURTH  Pioneer  continues  her  narra¬ 
tive  of  affairs  that  took  place  in  the  new 
home  in  western  Ohio. 

“So  many  things  happened  in  the  next  few 
years  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  remember  them  all 
in  the  order  in  which  they  happened.  Martha 
married  in  1844,  and  John,  who  had  been  engag¬ 
ed  in  teaching  school,  in  the  winter  months,  and 
farming  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  mar¬ 
ried  in  1849.  My  brother,  David,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio,  now  married 
and  came  to  western  Ohio  to  make  his  home. 
He  purchased  a  good  farm  here  but  after  a  few 
years  accepted  a  good  offer  he  had  for  it  and 
removed  to  Iowa  where  he  purchased  a  lot  of 
land  very  reasonable  in  price,  and  had  some 
money  left  to  improve  the  land  and  to  loan  out 
to  others  in  need  of  ready  cash.  Money  com¬ 
manded  a  high  rate  of  interest,  out  there,  and 
he  soon  accumulated  quite  a  nice  competence  and 
became  interested  in  a  bank. 

My  brother  John  remained  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Ohio  until  about  1870,  when  he  sold  out 
his  interests  there  and  came  to  this  county  with 
his  son  John,  and  they  purchased  a  farm  some 
eight  miles  east  of  the  county  seat,  but  in  a  few 
years  he  sold  there  and  removed  to  Allen  coun¬ 
ty  where  they  purchased  a  good  farm  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  their  home. 

Our  son  John  died  in  1853,  leaving  two  sons. 
My  husband  died  in  1855,  and  thus  I  was  left 
alone  with  my  daughter  Rebecca.  In  order  to 
settle  up  my  husband's  estate  and  give  the  liv¬ 
ing  children  a  little  help,  I  accepted  my  dower  in 


the  home  farm.  The  other  one,  which  was 
much  better  in  soil,  was  sold.  One  of  my  grand¬ 
sons  usually  made  his  home  with  us  from  that 
time  on.  First  Alfred  came,  and,  though  he 
was  learning  a  trade,  he  was  with  us  much  of 
the  time  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  Alonzo  came 
to  make  his  home  with  us.  Then  Adren  was 
with  us  several  years,  and  finally,  James  came. 
When  these  were  not  available,  we  had  a  grand¬ 
daughter,  Rosa,  with  us  for  a  time.” 

Well,  Aunt  Martha,  you  have  had  many 
pioneer  experiences.  You  have  told  about  your 
brothers  and  their  experience  as  pioneers.  How 
about  your  sisters?  Did  they  become  pioneers 
also  ? 

“No,  they  were  rather  more  fortunate  in 
many  ways.  Elizabeth  married  and  reared  her 
family  in  Guernsey  county.  She  died  there  in 
1876  at  the  age  of  80  years.  Azuba  married  in 
Muskingum  County  and  reared  a  large  family 
and  is  still  living  at  this  time,  aged  80  years.” 

And  since  you  are  the  oldest  member  of  the 
family  you  must  now  be  some  ninety  years  old. 
“If  I  live  to  the  30th  of  November  (1880)  I  will 
be  89  years  old.  I  still  find  a  good  deal  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  life  and  only  a  short  time  ago  walk¬ 
ed  out  to  see  the  self  binder  at  work  in  the 
wheat  field  cutting  the  wheat  and  tying  it  up 
into  sheaves.  If  any  one  had  told  me  a  ma¬ 
chine  would  some  day  take  the  place  of  the 
sickle  I  could  not  have  believed  it.  But  when 
my  grandson  showed  the  little  pieces  of  steel 
which  tie  the  knot  in  the  twine  and  the  small 
knife  that  cuts  the  twine,  it  really  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  so  strange  after  all.” 


Aunt  Martha,  you  remember  that  I  read  to 
you  last  evening  the  prophesy  of  Mother  Ship- 
ton.  She  predicted  that  carriages  shall  go 
without  horses  and  that  people  shall  fly  in  the 
air  like  birds.  Do  you  think  those  things  are 
to  become  possible? 

“It  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  inventive 
ingenuity  of  man  may  stop.  I  have  seen  so 
many  changes  take  place  in  the  last  few  years 
that  I  am  prepared  to  see  many  more.  Since 
steam  engines  now  draw  passenger  trains  all 
over  our  land  and  steam  boats  carry  people  and 
freight  up  and  down  all  our  navigable  rivers  and 
on  the  ocean,  it  may  be  possible  that  steam  or 
some  other  power  will  enable  carriages  to  run 
without  horses.  It  formerly  took  an  entire  day 
to  go  to  the  county  seat  for  a  little  business. 
Now  my  grandson  comes  with  the  carriage  and 
takes  me  to  the  city  and  back  in  less  than  three 
hours.” 

Aunt  Martha,  your  husband  served  in  the 
army  during  the  War  of  1812.  Do  you  receive 
any  pension  from  the  Government? 

It  is  only  the  last  three  years  that  I  have 
received  any  aid.  The  Government  was  slow 
to  recognize  any  obligations  to  the  soldiers  of 
that  conflict.  Then  after  the  law  was  passed 
we  were  unable  to  find  my  husband’s  discharge 
papers  and  it  required  three  years  for  us  to 
gather  up  sufficient  evidence  to  support  my 
claims.  But  I  now  receive  an  allowance  of  $24 
each  months.  That  helps  to  pay  expenses. 
The  rent  from  the  farm  is  small  but  my  wants 
are  not  many,  and  we  have  our  cow,  our  chick¬ 
ens  and  our  garden  to  aid  in  supplying  our 
table.” 


What  is  it  that  affords  you  the  greatest 
comfort  in  life? 

“That  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  an¬ 
swer.  I  enjoy  my  food  very  much.  I  have 
recently  received  my  second  sight  so  that  I  can 
now  knit  without  my  glasses  and  you  have  ob¬ 
served  that  I  am  busy  knitting  every  minute  ot 
my  wakeful  hours.  I  get  great  delight  in  knit¬ 
ting  mittens  and  stockings  for  my  grandchil¬ 
dren.  I  enjoy  the  visits  of  my  neighbors,  some 
of  whom  come  in  nearly  every  day.  Each  Sat¬ 
urday  one  of  the  grandchildren  brings  us  our 
mail  and  they  read  the  letters  and  the  papers 
aloud  for  me.  But  since  I  come  to  think  it  over, 
I  really  believe  the  thing  that  gives  me  the  most 
joy  is  when  some  near  relative  comes  to  see  me. 
My  brother,  David,  was  on  a  visit  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  recently  and  on  his  way  back 
stopped  to  visit  with  us  a  few  days.  I  had  not 
seen  him  for  many  years.  It  was  a  very  en¬ 
joyable  season  we  had  at  that  time.  My  broth¬ 
er  John  also  visited  us  a  few  years  ago.  He 
died  last  summer.  I  much  wish  my  sister, 
Azuba,  could  come  and  visit  with  us,  but  at  her 
age  that  is  not  to  be  expected.  As  -we  grow 
older  in  years  we  find  ourselves  thinking  more 
and  more  of  the  childhood  scenes  and  of  those 
with  whom  we  spent  the  early  years  of  our 
lives.  Thus  we  gather  much  comfort  in  the 
conversation  with  former  associates.  I  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  home  of 
my  childhood  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and 
though  I  sometimes  longed  to  return  for  a  visit 
to  the  home  of  my  early  married  life  in  eastern 
Ohio,  the  journey  always  appeared  too  great  an 
undertaking  for  me.  Some  of  my  nephews 


and  nieces  have  visited  us  here  and  that  has  af¬ 
forded  us  much  pleasure.  Maggie  Carlisle  and 
Mary  Morton  visited  us  about  186S.  Arden 
Wheeler  visited  us  some  years  earlier.  Those 
visits  remain  as  bright  spots  in  my  memory. 
Then  each  year  our  children  and  grandchildren 
have  come  in  for  a  kind  of  reunion.  Each  year 
at  cherry  picking  time  they  come  to  help  harvest 
the  fruit  from  the  trees  that  were  planted  dur¬ 
ing  the  lifetime  of  my  husband.  Sometimes 
they  come  to  gather  the  apples  and  make  apple 
butter.  Then  each  autumn  they  come  to  help 
cut  and  haul  a  supply  of  winter  wood.  On  this 
last  occasion  the  neighbors  also  come  and  we 
have  a  large  number  of  people.  It  resembles 
somewhat  the  old-fashioned  gatherings  for  corn 
huskings,  house  building  or  log  rolling  of  the 
early  days.” 

Aunt  Martha,  have  you  any  old  records  that 
I  can  look  over  that  will  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  ancestors?  I  may  someday 
have  occasion  to  give  the  accumulated  facts  to 
the  public  for  I  already  have  gathered  many 
interesting  facts  that  will  some  day  be  of  value. 

“I  recently  turned  over  to  one  of  my  grand¬ 
sons  all  the  old  papers  that  would  supply  infor¬ 
mation  of  that  character.  He  always  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  much  interested  in  my  family  and  asked 
me  innumerable  questions  about  the  family  and 
my  early  life  in  the  Jerseys.  He  will  gladly 
permit  you  to  examine  these  at  any  time.  Your 
questions  have  revived  my  memory  quite  a  good 
deal  and  I  am  really  much  delighted  to  have  you 
visit  us.  I  can  not  expect  to  remain  in  this 
world  much  longer.  It  is  a  bright  and  glor¬ 
ious  world.  It  is  full  of  blessings  for  the  hu- 


whonf?mi  yVi.-But  1  hope  to  find  a  better  world 
when  from  this  one  I  am  called  to  depart  and 

that  world  will  surpass  this  one  in  so  many 
areya8tahint”We  MVer  know  what  sorrows 


CHAPTER  XIV 

WE«AJE  in  this  chapter  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  pioneers.  David  Kirkpatrick 
was  born  m  what  is  now  Warren  County,  New 
Jersey  November  22nd,  1803.  He  was7  t^ken 
With  the  rest  of  the  family  to  Guernsey  County 
Ohio,  where  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  obtained 
rather  more  education  than  was  usual  at  that 
f f ln  Pwneer  settlements  and  began  teaching 

miVfd  HS  Was  industrious  and  econo- 

mical  and  made  good  use  of  his  earnings.  He 

married  Nancy  Anderson  in  1825  and  reared  a 
family  of  seven  daughters.  With  his  family  he 
removed  to  Allen  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
ortunate  m  obtaining  a  good  farm  in  a  progres¬ 
sive  locality  In  1852  he  made  a  journey  of  in¬ 
vestigation  through  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Iowa.  With  well  defined 
‘d®a®  as  the  character  of  the  location  that  he 
considered  promising  for  future  development  he 

ward  not®sfor  comparison  as  he  journeyed  on- 

wa  d;  Af)er ,  hls  ong  and  somewhat  tedious 
search  he  finally  decided  that  Benton  County 
Iowa,  promised  the  best  chances  for  progress' 
He  Purchased  a  tract  of  eleven  hundred  acres 
near  Shellsburg.  Returning  to  Ohio,  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  to  sell  his  farm  there  and  re- 
move  to  Iowa  the  following  spring.  The  Ohio 


property  was  sold  to  good  advantage.  In  the 
meantime  his  oldest  daughter,  Hannah,  had  mar¬ 
ried  Perry  M.  Harbert,  a  man  of  unusual  energy 
and  business  capacity.  The  two  families  made 
the  trip  by  covered  wagons  and  arived  in  Benton 
County,  June  19th,  1853.  Mr.  Harbert  enter¬ 
ed  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Canton  Township  and 
immediately  set  about  improving  it. 

The  Ohio  teacher  had  now  found  his  fourth 
home.  He  had  considerable  funds  left  after 
getting  his  family  well  established  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  funds  were  greatly  needed  by  incoming  set¬ 
tlers.  Interest  rates  were  good  and  the  rich 
soils  enabled  those  who  borrowed  to  make 
prompt  payments  of  both  interest  and  prin¬ 
cipal.  Thus  year  by  year  the  original  surplus 
increased.  He  continued  his  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  schools  upon  a  progressive  basis.  The  exam¬ 
inations  of  teachers  frequently  were  held  in  his 
home.  This  enabled  him  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  teachers  and  their  work.  He  was  pub¬ 
lic  spirited  and  took  much  interest  in  all  public 
matters.  Public  improvements  of  every  char¬ 
acter  always  had  his  loyal  approval.  He  kept 
himself  well  posted  upon  all  matters  of  general 
interest  and  thus  became  recognized  as  a  man 
of  sound  judgment  and  broad  experience.  His 
advice  was  sought  alike  by  old  and  young.  He 
gave  each  of  his  children  a  good  farm  and  aia- 
ed  them  to  establish  comfortable  homes. 

In  1872,  his  wife  having  been  taken  to  her 
reward,  he  felt  that  it  was  a  duty  to  himself  and 
to  his  kindred  to  return  to  his  Ohio  home  and 
renew  acquaintance  with  those  he  had  not  seen 
in  many  years.  He  visited  for  some  time 


among  the  kindred  in  Eastern  Ohio.  Then  he 
spent  some  time  with  his  brother  John  and  his 
sister  Martha  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty 
years.  It  was  a  succession  of  joyous  days.  He 
was  now  69  years  old.  John  was  73  and  Mar¬ 
tha  was  81.  All  had  splendid  memories  and  re¬ 
called  the  scenes  of  their  early  life.  The  long 
and  tiresome  journey  from  the  home  in  the  Jer¬ 
seys  over  the  mountains  and  through  the  wil¬ 
derness  to  the  new  home  in  eastern  Ohio.  The 
trials  and  privations  of  the  early  years  there. 
Then  the  later  journeys  to  other  homes  still 
more  distantly  towards  the  setting  sun.  What 
a  vast  world  it  was,  and  such  wonderful  prom¬ 
ises  each  locality  always  proffered  to  the  indus¬ 
trious  pioneer.  It  was  on  some  of  these  occa¬ 
sions  that  the  writer  was  enabled  to  listen  to 
their  conversation.  He  was  young  and  inexper¬ 
ienced.  He  knew  but  little  of  the  great  wide 
world  or  its  possibilities.  Here  were  these 
three  aged  people,  each  of  whom  had  seen  much 
of  life  and  its  experiences.  Their  hopes,  their 
fears,  their  disappointments,  their  realizations 
thus  exchanged  and  compared  frankly  and  with¬ 
out  any  retraint,  must  have  had  considerable 
influence  upon  the  later  years  of  the  writers 
life  for  these  conversations  afforderd  a  fund  of 
material  for  consideration  and  reflection  for 
years  thereafter.  The  thought  has  sometimes 
returned  again  and  again  in  later  years  that  the 
boy  or  girl  who  has  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  aged  people  must 
certainly  miss  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
lessons  in  life.  They  were  neither  preaching 
reforms  nor  lecturing  on  ethics.  They  were 
merely  reciting  their  experiences  in  life  and  the 


lessons  that  they  had  learned  from  these  exper¬ 
iences.  John  and  David  were  rather  unlike  in 
personal  appearance.  John  was  robust  and 
strong.  David  was  tall  and  slender.  Both 
were  energetic  in  action  but  rather  reserved  in 
conservation.  This  was  not  so  manifest  when 
strangers  were  not  present.  David  was  the  more 
fluent  in  speech.  This  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
advantages  he  had  enjoyed  in  education.  John 
had  been  required  by  circumstances  to  neglect 
his  education  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  feed 
and  clothe  his  orphaned  brothers  and  sisters. 
David  had  enjoyed  what  was  considered  at  that 
time  exceptional  educational  advantages  and  had 
diligently  improved  the  opportunity  thus  afford¬ 
ed.  This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  main 
causes  in  their  difference  in  worldly  success. 
David  had  amassed  what  in  that  day  was  a  small 
fortune. 

Death  claimed  this  pioneer  on  April  29th, 
1874,  at  the  age  of  71.  John  survived  him 
seven  years  and  died  at  the  age  of  81,  while 
Martha  survived  him  eight  years,  and  died  on 
March  2nd,  1892,  at  the  age  of  91. 

Their  descendants  are  numerous  and  may  be 
found  in  almost  every  one  of  the  states.  Let 
this  little  historical  sketch  stand  as  a  memorial 
to  their  industry  and  their  moral  virtues.  Let 
their  descendants  read  this  and  endeavor  to  pro¬ 
fit  by  the  lessons  they  taught,  and  strive  to 
emulate  their  worth. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THUS  far  we  have  mentioned  the  trials  and 
privations  of  one  individual  in  each  of  four 
generations.  When  we  began  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  fiifth  generation  we  found  so 
many  of  the  fifth  generation  had  gone  through 
pioneer  experiences  that  it  was  difficult  to  se¬ 
lect  one  individual  whose  experience  had  been 
much  more  varied  than  that  of  many  others. 
Hence  it  was  finally  decided  to  mention  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  several  different  persons.  Then 
another  difficulty  became  apparent.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  leaving 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  journal  or  diary  or 
even  many  letters  that  could  be  used  •  for  the 
purpose  of  these  chapters.  However,  the  writ¬ 
er  did  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  sev¬ 
eral.  He  has  met  with  persons  who  could  give 
personal  information  concerning  others.  And 
from  notes  gathered  from  these  individuals  we 
have  gathered  quite  a  lot  of  interesting  material 
for  the  succeeding  chapters.  But  when  the 
notes  are  made  from  information  that  has  come 
from  third  parties  it  is  more  difficult  to  use  it 
m  the  first  person.  Therefore  it  is  probable 
that  the  rest  of  our  story  must  be  written  in  the 
third  person. 

THE  FIFTH  GENERATION 

Samuel  Williams  was  born  near  Old  Wash¬ 
ington,  Guernesey  County,  Ohio,  May  10th,  1809. 
His  father  enlisted  in  the  Ohio  Riflemen  for  the 
War  of  1812  when  Samuel  was  three  years  old. 
The  father  received  his  discharge  in  December, 
1814.  In  1833,  Samuel  with  his  parents  and' 


brothers  and  sisters  removed  to  Logan  County, 
Ohio,  and  there  established  a  new  home.  Samuel 
married  Ann  Darbyshire  September  30th  of  that 
year  and  he  constructed  a  log  cabin  for  his  home 
on  the  farm  of  his  father.  Here  six  children 
were  born  and  from  this  cabin  the  children  at¬ 
tended  school.  Asbury  and  Martha  were  twins. 
Ann  E.  received  a  fairly  good  education  and  was 
planning  to  teach  when  Nelson  Douglas,  a  wid¬ 
ower,  persuaded  her  to  become  his  wife  and  took 
her  to  a  rather  better  home  than  the  average. 
Amos  T.,  the  fourth  child,  became  a  teacher  ana 
taught  in  the  schools  of  his  county  some  forty 
years.  Mary  and  Thomas  died  in  youth.  In 
1856  Samuel  purchased  a  farm  of  his  own  in  the 
wilderness  and  with  the  aid  of  John  and  Amos 
began  the  improvements  necessary  to  make  it  a 
home.  Six  years  later  he  died  and  these  two 
sons  made  their  home  with  their  mother  until 
her  death  in  1885.  Amos  then  married,  and 
John,  who  was  unmarried,  made  his  home  with 
Amos. 

Israel  Williams  was  born  in  Guernsey  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio,  January  14th,  1811.  In  1840  he  went 
to  Indiana  where  he  married  Elizabeth  Andrews 
and  then  removed  to  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  where 
he  purchased  a  saw  mill  and  became  a  lumber 
dealer.  The  product  of  his  mill  was  construct¬ 
ed  into  rafts  which  contained  many  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  and  on  these  rafts  was  built  a 
small  cabin  in  which  the  raftsman  slept  and 
stored  the  provisions  necessary  for  the  long 
journey  to  New  Orleans  where  there  was,  at  that 
time,  a  good  market  for  lumber  to  be  exported 
to  Europe.  We  have  no  record  to  show  how 
many  rafts  of  lumber  he  had  taken  to  New 


Orleans  nor  what  prices  he  received.  But  the 
rafts  contained  such  a  vast  amount  of  lumber 
that  even  at  very  low  prices  which  prevailed  in 
that  day,  the  cash  value  of  a  raft  of  lumber  was 
from  $3,000  to  $7,000.  The  last  of  June,  1848, 
he  took  one  of  the  largest  rafts  of  fine  lumber, 
mostly  white  oak  and  black  walnut,  with  some 
white  ash  and  sugar  or  hard  maple.  He  never 
returned  home.  An  investigation  resulted  in 
finding  that  he  had  sold  his  raft  to  his  usual 
buyer  who  was  an  exporter.  He  had  been  paid 
in  cash.  Banking  facilities  were  not  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  so  the  bills  were  placed  in  his  hand 
bag  and  he  took  passage  for  Rock  Island  on  a 
boat.  The  burser’s  books  showed  where  he  had 
registered  and  been  assigned  a  state  room.  He 
had  eaten  his  supper  on  the  boat  but  did  not 
present  himself  for  breakfast  the  following 
morning  nor  had  his  bunk  in  the  state  room 
been  used.  No  question  but  some  one  saw  him 
sell  his  lumber,  receive  his  pay  and  go  on  the 
boat,  robbed  him  and  then  threw  him  overboard. 

No  clues  were  left  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
end  to  a  human  life.  It  was  a  rule  among  rafts¬ 
men  to  carry  one  or  more  passengers  down  the 
river  in  return  for  which  the  passengers  aided 
more  or  less  with  the  management  of  the  un¬ 
wieldy  craft.  But  since  the  raft  went  with  the 
current  the  chief  duty  of  the  men  was  to  see 
that  it  did  not  get  stranded  upon  a  sand  bar. 
To  prevent  this  one  man  was  always  on  watch 
and  ready  to  avoid  grounding  or  coming  into 
contact  with  boats  or  other  crafts.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  two  brothers  who  had  questionable  repu¬ 
tations  had  filed  applications  for  passage  to  New 
Orleans,  stating  that  they  wanted  to  go  to  Tex- 


as.  They  had  been  in  trouble  and  their  depar¬ 
ture  would  be  welcome  to  the  citizens.  They  ad¬ 
mitted  they  had  no  money  but  that  they  would 
give  good  service  in  return  for  free  passage, 
board  and  bed.  It  has  always  been  supposed 
they  had  hidden  in  the  boat  when  the  freight 
was  placed  in  the  hold,  and  had  performed  the 
deed  and  left  the  boat  at  the  next  landing.  He 
was  strong  and  well  armed,  but  at  that  season 
of  the  year  it  was  comfortable  to  sit  outside  of 
his  state  room  where  he  could  have  the  benefit 
of  the  breeze  in  the  early  hours  of  the  night  and 
await  the  cooling  of  his  room  before  retiring. 

An  incident  which  took  place  soon  after  he 
had  gone  to  Rock  Island  is  worth  repeating  here. 
He  with  three  other  men,  all  younger  than  him¬ 
self,  had  formed  a  partnership  with  a  well-to-do 
merchant  of  the  town  who  had  a  brother  in  New 
Orleans  in  the  exporting  business.  This  mer¬ 
chant  agreed  to  put  up  his  money  against  the 
labor  of  the  other  four  and  engage  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  business.  They  had  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  forest  land  on  Rock  River  some  distance 
from  the  town  and  had  ordered  the  necessary 
machinery  for  a  water  power  sufficient  to  run 
their  mill,  and  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  this 
machinery,  the  four  men  had  gone  out  to  the 
wilderness  to  build  a  stockade  for  their  horses, 
and  a  house  for  the  men  and  stores.  They  had 
taken  but  one  team,  with  axes,  saws  and  rifles, 
with  nails,  some  lumber  for  doors  and  rude  fur¬ 
niture.  A  stable  was  built  20x24  with  a  loft 
for  hay  above  and  in  this  hay  loft  they  had 
placed  their  beds,  temporarily,  until  the  log 
house  could  be  constructed.  Each  Saturday 
evening  two  of  the  men  returned  to  town  to 


spend  Sunday  with  their  families  and  to  bring 
supplies  for  the  following  week.  The  two  un¬ 
married  men  remained  in  the  camp.  Thus  each 
week  saw  the  advance  in  the  condition  of  the 
camp  and  the  return  of  one  team  to  the  town 
for  supplies.  Though  there  were  some  Indians 
roaming  about  they  were  not  feared.  At  first 
the  guns  had  been  kept  always  near  at  hand  and 
the  men  who  returned  to  town  for  supplies  al¬ 
ways  took  two  rifles  with  them,  for  half  the 
distance  was  through  unbroken  forest  with  no 
settlements.  As  the  work,  progressed  more 
men  were  employed  and  occasionally  some  of  the 
other  men  returned  to  town  on  Saturday.  One 
day,  late  in  the  winter,  when  the  sledding  was 
fine,  the  trip  to  town  was  delayed  much  later 
than  usual  and  darkness  had  set  in  before  the 
sled  was  ready  to  start  to  town.  The.  evening 
was  quite  cold  and  only  the  two  married  men 
decided  to  make  the  trip.  They  had  gone  but 
a  few  miles  when  they  heard  a  pack  of  wolves. 
They  had  not  been  molested  before,  but  they 
well  knew  that  wolves  were  numerous  and  that 
in  late  winter  they  became  a  serious  menace  to 
those  who  were  in  the  forest  late  at  night.  The 
horses  quickened  their  speed  and  the  men  exam¬ 
ined  their  rifles.  Fortunately  the  full  moon 
had  driven  the  early  darkness  away  and  when 
the  wolves  entered  the  road  behind  them  the 
men  could  see  the  animals  distinctly,  except 
when  a  turn  in  the  road  hid  them  from  view. 
The  horses  were  young  and  spirited  and  the  sled 
carried  no  load  save  the  two  men  and  their 
robes.  But  the  animals  gained  slowly  upon  the 
sled,  and  increased  rapidly  in  numbers.  Rich¬ 
ard  was  one  of  the  regular  teamsters  and  was 


driving.  Israel,  being  the  oldest  of  the  active 
partners  had  been  appointed  the  manager  and 
as  he  went  about  the  work  overseeing  the  men, 
had  made  it  a  rule  to  carry  his  rifle  in  order  to 
get  squirrels  and  rabbits  to  supply  the  table. 
Thus  he  kept  in  practice.  He  took  his  position 
on  the  floor  of  the  wagon  box  which  had  been 
placed  upon  the  sled  and  contained  a  little  straw, 
and  here  he  awaited  the  coming  of  the  hungry 
wolves.  As  they  entered  a  portion  of  the  road 
that  had  fewer  curves  that  ordinary  they  had  a 
better  view  of  the  wolves  and  they  estimated  the 
number  at  sixty  or  more,  and  the  leader  of  the 
pack  was  not  more  than  ten  rods  behind  the 
sled.  He  singled  out  this  leader  and  shot  him 
down.  The  pack  halted  to  consume  their  lead¬ 
er  but  he  only  made  a  few  bites  for  each  of  the 
pack,  and  they  were  now  more  blood  thirsty 
than  before,  and  came  on  with  increased  speed. 
This  gave  Israel  time  to  reload  his  rifle  and  he 
had  the  gun  of  Richard  by  his  side  for  an  emer¬ 
gency  that  might  necessitate  its  use.  Richard 
had  his  hands  full  in  keeping  the  team  in  the 
road,  for  there  were  many  turns,  and  he  must 
be  prepared  to  tell  Israel  when  the  road  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  straight  to  enable  him  to  make  sure  of 
his  game.  As  the  wolves  neared  the  sled  and 
Richard  gave  the  word  another  shot  would  give 
the  pack  a  chance  to  stop  and  eat  a  minute  or 
two  and  offer  an  opportunity  for  reloading  the 
gun.  Once  when  there  were  so  many  short 
turns  of  the  road  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  aim, 
the  leaders  were  within  two  rods  of  the  sled. 
A  random  shot  killed  a  wolf  but  only  a  portion 
of  the  animals  stopped  to  eat  him.  The  others, 
either  did  not  notice  the  chance  for  food,  or  they 


anticipated  human  food  as  to  better  quality. 
Thus  for  six  miles  the  horses  raced  with  the 
howling  pack  of  wolves  and  ten  of  their  number 
had  been  shot  without  appeasing  their  hunger. 
The  horses  were  beginning  to  tire  and  their 
speed  was  rapidly  failing  when  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  was  reached  where  the  forester  and  his 
two  sons  came  out  to  join  in  the  fray.  Fortu¬ 
nately  these  men  had  been  butchering,  and  a 
fire  was  burning  brightly  by  the  roadside  where 
the  kettles  were  still  swinging  on  the  pole.  The 
team  was  permittted  to  stop  for  rest  and  the 
men  lined  up  with  five  rifles  to  await  the 
wolves,  but  they  turned  about  and  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  within  shot. 

Rebecca  Williams  was  the  second  sister  of 
Samuel  and  Israel.  She  was  married  at  the  age 
of  twenty  to  Richard  Moore  and  they  had  gone 
to  Rock  Island  to  join  Israel  in  the  lumber  bus¬ 
iness.  Their  homes  were  near  each  other  but 
near  the  outskirts  of  the  town  which  was  rather 
scattered.  There  were  many  Mormons  in  and 
near  the  town.  While  they  were  somewhat  sus¬ 
picious  of  others  they  were  honest  and  indus¬ 
trious.  One  day  when  her  sister-in-law  who 
was  her  only  near  neighbor,  had  gone  to  the 
stores,  two  Indians  stopped  at  her  door  and  ask¬ 
ed  for  dinner.  She  was  alone  in  the  house  and 
feared  to  admit  them  in  for  then  they  would 
see  her  defenseless  condition.  She  asked  the 
Indians  to  be  seated  on  a  bench  near  the  door 
while  she  consulted  her  husband.  Then  raising 
her  voice  she  called  to  the  absent  husband  as  if 
he  were  in  an  adjoining  room:  “Can  we  spare 
dinner  for  two  Indians  today  ?”  Then  waiting  a 
moment  as  if  for  the  answer  she  opened  the  door 


again  and  told  the  men  she  had  little  but  bread 
and  butter  and  the  red  men  moved  on,  much  to 
her  relief.  From  that  day  she  always  kept  an 
ax  behind  the  door  where  it  would  be  handy  if 
needed  to  keep  out  of  the  house  unbidden  vis¬ 
itors.  Though  she  had  never  attended  school 
she  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  figure  out 
simple  problems. 

After  the  disappearance  of  Israel,  her  hus¬ 
band  became  discouraged  with  the  slow  income 
from  the  lumber  business  and  joined  a  party 
of  gold  hunters  who  were  bound  for  California. 
He  collected  as  much  money  as  he  could  for  the 
journey  overland  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 
He  too,  was  probably  robbed  and  murdered  for 
his  money  though  he  only  had  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  Rebecca  remained  in  Rock  Island 
for  a  year  or  more,  hoping  some  word  would 
come  from  the  absent  husband  but  finally  re¬ 
turned  to  the  home  of  her  parents  and,  for  thir¬ 
ty  years,  she  remained  her  mother’s  chief  coun¬ 
cilor  and  companion. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

SARAH  WILLIAMS  was  born  in  Guernsey 
County,  Ohio,  January  14th,  1821,  so  that 
she  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  the  family 
removed  to  the  western  part  of  the  state.  She 
sometimes  said  that  she  walked  more  than  half 
the  distance  rather  than  ride  in  the  wagons, 
though  she  was  fond  of  riding  horse  back  and 
it  was,  later,  her  part  of  the  chores  to  ride  the 
horse  and  hunt  up  the  cows  which  roamed  on 
the  commons.  She  was  eighteen  years  old 


when  the  public  school  was  established  near  the 
new  home  and  never  had  any  school  training 
save  one  three  months’  term.  But  her  father 
had  taught  her  reading  and  writing  and  figuring 
and  spelling.  She  became  sufficiently  good  in 
the  latter  to  be  in  demand  at  all  the  spelling 
schools  near,  and  seldom  failed  to  win  and  hold 
the  title  of  the  champion  speller.  But  since 
there  were  four  girls  in  the  family  she  and 
Elizabeth  became  housemaids  in  the  families  of 
others.  Elizabeth  in  the  family  of  McLaughlin 
until  she  married  one  of  the  McLaughlin  sons. 
Sarah  was  the  maid  in  the  home  of  a  pioneer 
Presbyterian  preacher,  Reverend  Joseph  Steph¬ 
enson.  This  was  a  very  large  family  and  there 
was  much  to  do  to  sew,  to  mend,  to  cook  and  to 
wash  and  iron  for  them  all.  She  received  sev¬ 
enty-five  cents  per  week  for  these  services.  The 
evenings  she  spent  in  spinning  or  knitting.  But 
on  Sunday  after  the  dinner  dishes  were  in  the 
cupboards  she  was  permitted  to  read  in  some  of 
the  preacher’s  books  or  in  “The  Ladies’  Reposi¬ 
tory,”  a  splendid  magazine  published  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  She  received  kind  treatment  in  this  fam¬ 
ily  but  the  house  was  most  too  small  for  the 
size  of  the  family  and  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  sleep  in  the  garret.  To  reach  this  garret 
she  had  to  go  out  of  the  house  and  climb  a  lad¬ 
der  into  the  gable  of  the  house.  The  roof  of 
the  house  was  made  of  clapboards  and  these 
did  not  fit  very  closely.  So,  though  they  shed 
the  rain,  they  did  not  prevent  the  snow  and 
sleet  from  blowing  in.  The  family  provided 
abundance  of  blankets  and  comforts,  so  there 
was  not  great  danger  of  her  freezing,  but  she 
said  that  many  times  when  she  awakened  in  the 


morning  to  go  down  and  get  sufficient  breakfast 
for  feeding  fifteen  people,  she  first  shook  the 
snow  off  her  bed  clothes  so  they  would  be  in  fit 
condition  for  the  next  night  of  rest.  The  house 
maids  who  now  receive  $10  per  week  or  more 
may  make  a  note  of  this  in  their  diaries  before 
retiring  to  their  rest  upon  downy  beds. 

The  year  of  1855  witnessed  a  great  scourge 
of  typhoid  fever.  She  was  called  upon  to  nurse 
the  wife  of  a  neighbor  to  her  family.  A  daugh¬ 
ter  had  already  died.  The  mother  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  live.  The  youngest  child  in  the 
family  was  seriously  sick.  The  mother  died. 
The  two-year  old  boy  hovered  on  the  margin  of 
the  grave  for  many  weeks  but  finally  recovered. 

With  a  family  of  small  children  this  man 
needed  a  housekeeper.  Sarah  needed  a  home, 
and  she  had  wearied  of  going  from  one  family 
to  another.  He  offered  her  a  home  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  large  and  comfortable  log  house  near 
the  home  of  her  parents.  She  knew  the  house 
was  comfortable.  She  found  there  was  abun¬ 
dance  of  food  for  the  table  and  always  a  supply 
of  dry  wood  and  kindling  to  cook  the  food.  She 
knew  he  had  a  carriage  which  was  rather  out 
of  the  common  in  that  neighborhood.  He  was 
fond  of  choice  fruit  and  had  a  large  orchard  of 
choice  varieties.  Her  father  died  that  same 
year.  A  new  eight  room  frame  house  was 
built  in  1863.  Here,  she  lived  for  thirty  years, 
and  here  visited  many  of  the  uncles  and  cousins 
in  the  old  fashioned  kind  of  visits.  Unlike  the 
visits  of  the  present,  people  then  came  long  dis¬ 
tance  on  horse  back,  in  wagons,  sleds  or  car¬ 
riages,  and  remained  over  night.  Sometimes 
two  or  three  days  and  nights.  These  were  en- 


joyable  occasions,  when  all  gathered  around  the 
old  fashioned  fire  place  after  supper  to  eat  ap¬ 
ples,  pop  corn,  and  nuts.  To  drink  the  cold 
sweet  cider  from  the  cellar.  To  play  checkers 
or  dominoes.  The  children,  out  in  the  kitchen, 
engaged  in  asking  riddles,  or  in  the  game  of 
“Who  has  the  button?”  or  in  trying  to  blow  a 
feather  out  of  the  magic  circle. 

The  position  of  step-mother  is  not  always 
one  that  is  desirable.  In  this  instance  there 
were  five  children.  Samuel  was  15  years  old , 
Eliza  was  13,  Sarah,  or  Emma,  as  she  was  usual¬ 
ly  called,  was  11.  David  was  5  and  William  was 
2.  Fortunately  the  older  children  were  con¬ 
siderate  and  the  new  mother  was  patient.  Sam¬ 
uel  went  with  his  father  each  day  to  engage 
in  carpentry.  The  girls,  when  not  in  school, 
were  in  demand  as  house  maids  in  the  home  of 
nearby  neighbors.  Thus  the  burden  of  care 
was  somewhat  lifted,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  see 
that  all  were  provided  with  clothing,  and  that 
in  itself  was  no  light  task.  If  the  girls  were 
at  home  they  could  assist  with  the  housework 
and  both  became  experts  in  the  use  of  the 
spinning  wheel,  the  reel,  the  warping  bars,  the 
shuttles  and  the  loom.  For  in  this  home  as 
in  many  others  of  that  day  much  of  the  cloth¬ 
ing  necessary  for  clothing  was  produced  in  the 
home.  Not  only  that,  but  weaving  was  done 
for  other  families.  An  examination  of  the  old 
account  books,  now  nearly  a  century  old,  shows 
that  the  most  of  the  weaving  was  done  at  eight 
and  one-third  cents  per  yard.  Spinning  was 
usually  paid  for  by  the  skein  or  the  cut.  This 
entire  process  of  preparing  the  cloth  was  of  great 
interest  to  the  writer.  The  wool  must  first  be 


shorn  from  the  sheep.  The  wool  was  washed 
and  scoured.  Sometimes,  if  there  were  burrs 
in  the  wool  it  had  to  be  “Picked.”  Then  it 
must  be  carded.  This,  in  some  cases,  was  done 
by  hand,  at  home,  or  it  might  be  sent  to  the 
cardding  mill.  This  left  the  wool  in  nice  long 
rolls  a  yard  in  length  and  about  five-eighths 
inches  in  diameter.  In  spinning,  these  rolls 
were  twisted  into  thread  on  the  swiftly  turning 
spindle  as  the  roll  was  drawn  out  to  many  times 
its  original  length.  The  reel  was  used  to 
measure  the  length  of  the  yarn  or  thread  and 
forty  rounds  of  the  reel  made  one  hundred 
yards;  and  the  reel  would  announce  the  meas¬ 
urement  by  a  loud  stroke.  Two  cuts  made  a 
skein.  The  warp  was  placed  on  large  spools 
eight  inches  long.  These  spools  were  placed 
in  a  rack  and  from  the  spools  it  was  transferred 
to  the  warping  bars  where  each  turn  made  four 
yards.  Thence  it  was  transferred  to  the  gears 
of  the  loom  and  -the  beam.  From  the  gears  it 
was  taken  through  the  reed,  and  thence  to  a 
second  beam.  The  gears  consisted  of  two  or 
more  sets  and  these  were  operated  by  treadles; 
one  treadle  to  each  set  of  gears.  These  gears 
opened  the  warp  at  that  place  about  three  inches 
and  permitted  the  shuttle  to  be  cast  through.  A 
good  weaver  could  cast  the  shuttle  equally  well 
with  both  right  and  left  hands,  and  he  must 
catch  the  shuttle  as  it  goes  out  the  opposite 
side.  The  warp  might  be  all  of  the  same  color, 
or  in  several  colors,  and  if  these  different  colors 
were  merely  in  stripes,  two  sets  of  the  gears 
would  answer  for  the  work.  But  if  the  colors 
were  to  form  figures  or  pictures  more  gears 
must  be  provided.  The  wool  might  be  striped 


in  different  colors  by  using  as  many  different 
shuttles  as  there  were  colors  to  be  used.  Jt  re¬ 
quired  great  patience  and  much  skill  to  weave 
the  more  fantastic  pictures  into  the  fabric.  The 
family  that  had  all  these  implements  and  had 
the  reputation  for  doing  good  honest  work  was 
kept  extremely  busy  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  harmonious  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel,  the 
occasional  strike  of  the  reel,  the  more  varied 
hum  of  the  spooling,  the  more  vigorous  bump-et- 
tee-bump  of  the  loom  after  each  throw  of  the 
shuttle,  made  the  air  full  of  industrial  music 
that  is  entirely  unknown  in  this  day  of  machin¬ 
ery.  But  in  this  home  the  father  usually  oper¬ 
ated  the  loom.  The  mother  washed,  scoured 
and  carded  the  wool.  Eliza,  or  Emma,  did  the 
most  of  the  spinning.  Then  the  mother  color¬ 
ed  the  yarn  in. unfading  dyes.  Occasionally  one 
of  the  boys  did  the  reeling  and  the  spooling. 
Samuel  would  take  his  violin  or  accordian  and 
play,  ‘Top  Goes  the  Weasel,”  or  “The  Arkansas 
Traveler,”  or  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  or 
‘‘Yankee  Doodle,”  or  some  other  favorite.  The 
home  was  located  in  a  pretty  grove  of  some 
two  acres  of  natural  forest  trees  and  some  fifty 
rods  from  the  highway  so  that  it  was  only  when 
the  faithful  dog,  Lion,  announced  the  coming  of 
some  visitor  that  the  busy  hum  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  industry  ceased  their  usual  activities. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  my  visits  to  this 
home,  before  going  away  to  college,  I  found  the 
family  mostly  busy  in  the  sorghum  mills.  This 
was  new  and  interesting  experience  for  a  school 
boy  and  it  was  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent. 
But  here  it  may  be  well  to  make  more  clear  my 
connection  with  this  family,  in  order  that  the 


reader  may  clearly  understand  what  may  fol¬ 
low  in  future  letters.  My  grandmother  was  a 
sister  of  Amos  Williams.  Thus  the  children  in 
this  family  were  my  second  cousins.  The  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  American  Register  and 
Virginia  Williams  whose  granfather  was  a  sister 
of  my  grandmother,  and  the  writer  are  all  of  the 
same  generation. 

Now  to  proceed  with  the  sorghum  mills. 
There  was  a  large  building  in  which  the  sor¬ 
ghum  stalks  were  run  through  a  crushing  mill 
and  the  sweet  juice  pressed  out  by  huge  cast 
iron  rollers.  A  man  and  a  boy  were  employed 
in  this  mill.  Another  building  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  and  some  forty  feet  south  of  the  crusher, 
contained  the  evaporator.  A  large  tank  had 
been  hewn  out  of  an  immense  log.  This  was 
some  30  inches  wide,  the  same  in  depth,  and 
some  24  feet  long.  This  was  located  on  the 
north  end  of  the  evaporating  building  and  held 
the  sweet  juice  as  it  came  from  the  crusher. 
From  this  tank  the  juice  entered  the  evaporator 
at  one  end  directly  over  the  furnace,  and  it  was 
soon  boiling.  It  passed  to  and  fro,  from  side 
to  side,  of  the  evaporator  so  that  it  had  the 
benefit  of  some  120  feet  to  flow  before  it  reach¬ 
ed  the  outlet.  One  person  was  kept  pretty 
busy  skimming  the  syrup.  Another  must  be 
constantly  engaged  in  brushing  the  syrup  at 
the  outlet  to  prevent  its  scorching.  As  the 
cooking  process  continued  samples  of  the  syrup 
were  taken  occasionally  in  a  saucer.  This  was 
always  done  from  each  customer’s  sorghum,  so 
that  any  variation  might  be  noticed.  The  vis¬ 
itors  were  permitted  to  taste  these  samples, 
and  that  was  one  feature  that  always  interested 


me.  As  the  finished  syrup  came  from  the  ev¬ 
aporator,  it  was  placed  in  a  large  tank  to  cool, 
before  it  was  given  the  final  skimming.  Then 
it  was  placed  in  the  customer’s  barrel,  keg  or 
jars  and  weighed.  The  weights  were  then  re¬ 
corded  in  a  book.  Total  weight,  minus  the 
weight  of  the  vessel,  net  weight,  and  this  di¬ 
vided  by  eleven  gave  the  amount  in  gallons.  I 
enjoyed  helping  with  all  these  various  stages  of 
the  process. 

One  evening  a  lot  of  young  people  came  in 
to  spend  the  evening.  We  took  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  skimmings  from  the  cooling  tank  and 
placed  it  in  a  small  kettle,  on  a  fire  kindled  in  the 
grove  which  surrounded  the  mills.  When  the 
kettle  had  boiled  and  constantly  stirred  to  pre¬ 
vent  scorching,  it  was  pronounced  “done,”  and 
each  one  was  given  a  portion  of  the  taffy.  Some 
ate  it  just  so,  but  others  ‘‘worked  it”  by  pulling 
it  out  time  after  time,  until  it  became  light  in 
color  and  decidedly  tasteful.  Occasionally  some 
one  would  get  his  fingers  so  bound  up  in  the 
taffy  that  he  called  for  aid.  This  could  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  rubbing  the  fingers  with  a  little  but¬ 
ter.  The  addition  of  this  small  amount  of  but¬ 
ter  gave  a  special  flavor  to  the  taffy  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me,  and  it  is  with  much  delight  that 
flavor  is  now  recalled  after  half  a  century.  Oc¬ 
casionally  some  one  would  drop  his  taffy  on  the 
grass.  Then  the  laugh  was  on  him  and  he 
must  pay  some  forfeit.  But  he  was  given  an¬ 
other  supply  from  the  surplus  left  in  the  kettle 
for  such  emergencies.  It  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  while  the  kettle  was  boiling,  a  few 
of  the  young  people  had  gone  to  the  orchard  and 
reurned  with  a  supply  of  Emperial  Rambos, 


Golden  Pippins,  Twenty  Ounce,  and  Belleflower. 
These  apples  kept  us  all  busy  until  the  taffy 
was  done.  After  the  taffy  was  eaten,  the  rich 
cider  made  on  the  home  press  and  placed  in  cold 
water  to  cool,  was  passed  around.  It  was  an 
evening  of  delight  that  will  remain  in  memory 
so  long  as  life  endures.  At  eleven  o’clock,  the 
day’s  work  ended  and  the  young  people  returned 
to  their  homes,  and  we  to  our  beds,  for  the 
crushing  mill  must  be  pressing  out  more  sweet 
juice  by  four  o’clock,  the  next  morning,  and 
these  long  days  continued  from  six  to  ten  weeks. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

% 

IT  WAS  my  intention  to  give  sketches  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Kirkpatrick  who  saw  pioneer  experience 
in  Wisconsin,  and  his  brother  Joseph  who  exper¬ 
ienced  the  trials  and  privations  of  the  pioneer 
in  Oregon.  But  the  editor  has  informed  me  he 
has  not  been  able  to  get  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  we  are  compelled 
to  leave  the  fifth  generation  and  begin  with  the 
sixth.  The  editor  sends  me  word  that  he  has 
had  a  number  of  readers  ask  who  Robert  Stew¬ 
art  is.  I  gave  a  little  information  in  a  previous 
chapter  but  the  editor  insists  that  I  had  better 
tell  the  rest  of  the  story  and  thus  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  why  I  take  sufficient  interest  in  the 
American  Register  to  write  a  short  article  for 
each  number.  So  here  goes: 

In  a  previous  chapter  I  said  my  grand¬ 
father  had  married  a  sister  of  Amos  Williams. 
This  grandfather  was  Donald  Stewart,  born  in 
Scotland,  but  who  came  to  America  in  1790.  He 


engaged  in  business  in  New  Jersey  and  later 
went  to  Philadelphia  and  thence  to  New  York. 
When  my  father,  Henry  Stewart,  was  a  young 
man  he  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  aid  in  caring  for 
one  of  his  aunts.  There  he  met  and  married 
Bonnie  Douglas,  who  was  a  grand  niece  of  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Andrew  Kirkpatrick  who  came  to 
America  in  1736.  Thus  I  was  born  in  Scotland 
and  was  ten  years  old  when  my  father  returned 
to  America.  The  reader  who  has  a  Kirkpatrick 
Genealogy  can  thus  figure  out  definitely  this 
line  of  my  history.  But  I  was  taken  by  my 
father  to  Ohio  soon  after  coming  to  America  to 
visit  some  of  father’s  relatives  and  thus  met 
Aunt  Martha  Williams  and  two  of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  Rebecca  and  Sarah,  and  also  met  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Register,  then  a  mere  boy,  three  years 
younger  than  I  was,  and  his  sister,  and  some 
other  relatives.  Here  it  was  that  we  both  be¬ 
came  interested  in  family  history  through  the 
conversations  with  Aunt  Martha  and  decided 
that  some  day  we  would  publish  some  of  this  his¬ 
tory  for  the  benefit  of  others.  That  was  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  Many  changes  have 
taken  place  since  that  time.  But  strange  as  it 
may  appear  we  are  both  still  working  on  that 
unfinished  task  began  so  many  years  ago.  But 
now  that  I  have  explained  two  reasons  why  I 
am  interested  in  the  work  of  the  American  Reg¬ 
ister  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  mention  another 
reason.  My  brother  Samuel  and  I  were  the 
only  children  of  our  parents.  They  sometimes 
said  they  wished  they  had  a  daughter,  and 
Samuel  and  I  sometimes  wished  we  had  a  sister. 
One  evening  while  we  lived  in  Pennsylvania 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and  it  chanced 


that  I  opened  the  door  but  found  no  one  there. 
Instead  of  a  man  at  the  door  I  found  a  large 
basket.  Examination  showed  this  basket  con¬ 
tained  a  little  child  who  was  sound  asleep.  The 
basket  also  contained  a  nice  supply  of  clothing, 
a  few  blankets  and  a  letter  addressed  to  my  par¬ 
ents.  This  letter  stated  that  the  child’s  moth¬ 
er  had  recently  died.  That  the  father  had  learn¬ 
ed  our  parents  had  expressed  a  desire  for  a 
daughter  and  that  they  were  abundantly  able  to 
provide  well  for  her.  That  her  father  had  two 
sons  older  than  the  little  girl  and  that  he  was 
compelled  to  remove  to  the  west.  That  he  felt 
that  he  could  take  care  of  the  two  sons  in  his 
new  home,  but  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  he  could  take  care  of  this  little  girl.  He 
gave  his  name  as  William  Shawver  and  said  the 
little  girl’s  name  was  Cora.  That  he  would 
some  day  send  for  her  and  would  in  the  mean¬ 
time  send  money  to  pay  for  her  care.  She  wak¬ 
ened  up  after  she  was  taken  into  the  house,  and 
proved  to  be  such  a  sweet  little  child  that  both 
my  parents  were  delighted  and  said  the  father 
need  be  in  no  great  haste  to  come  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  The  letter  did  not  give  her  age  but  mother 
said  she  could  not  be  far  from  two  years  old.  It 
was  an  unexpected  incident  in  the  family.  We 
all  felt  that  it  was  some  mysterious  Providence 
that  had  sent  her  to  our  home  for  we  were  not 
widely  known  and  had  only  been  in  America  a 
few  months.  There  was  some  thought  of  adopt¬ 
ing  the  child,  but  inasmuch  as  the  letter  stated 
the  father  would  come  for  her  again,  my  father 
said  it  might  not  be  right  to  think  of  adopting 
her.  So  she  was  permitted  to  retain  her  full 
name.  Each  of  us  tried  to  do  as  much  for  her 


as  possible.  A  few  days  before  Christmas 
father  received  a  bank  draft  from  her  father 
and  a  short  note  stating  the  child's  father  had  a 
good  job  and  the  boys  were  in  school.  Father 
wrote  a  letter  to  him  and  stated  how  glad  we  all 
were  to  have  this  little  child  and  that  she  was 
in  good  health.  Each  year  before  Christmas  a 
bank  draft  was  sure  to  arrive.  These  were  not 
used  for  the  little  girl's  clothing  but  placed  in 
a  savings  bank  for  her  future  needs.  Since  I 
had  been  the  one  to  find  her  in  the  basket,  it  al¬ 
ways  seemed  that  I  must  be  responsible  for  her 
safe  keeping.  When  I  was  sixteen  years  old  the 
family  removed  to  New  York  and  father  became 
the  manager  of  my  grandfather’s  business. 
Samuel,  who  was  now  twenty,  also  assumed  an 
active  place  in  the  office  force.  One  of  my 
mother's  sisters  had  recently  lost  her  husband 
in  Scotland  and  she  requested  that  I  be  sent 
to  her  and  she  would  give  me  a  home  and  my 
keep  while  I  completed  my  schooling.  It  thus 
happened  that  I  crossed  the  ocean  the  second 
time.  My  aunt  lived  on  an  estate  near  Edin¬ 
burgh.  She  provided  me  with  a  team  of  Shet¬ 
land  ponies  and  a  light  wagon  and  each  school 
day  I  drove  these  in  to  the  city,  taking  with  me 
two  of  my  cousins  who  were  also  attending 
school  in  the  city,  but  they  were  both  younger 
than  I,  and  thus  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
the  ponies  fell  on  me.  Here  I  spent  six  years 
of  my  life  in  very  pleasant  surroundings,  for  my 
aunt  had  a  fine  old  homestead  and  gave  me  every 
inducement  to  remain  with  her,  and  my  duties 
were  not  very  distasteful. 

But  after  my  two  cousins  finished  their 
schooling  I  began  to  think  of  the  better  opportu- 


mty  in  America  for  business  advancement.  My 
father  had  mentioned  that  I  could  be  of  service 
in  the  office  if  I  decided  to  return.  So  again 
I  crossed  the  ocean  and  entered  upon  mv  duties 
as  one  of  the  clerks.  My  brother  had  been  on 
the  road  for  four  years  but  was  now  married 
and  preferred  office  work,  so  prevailed  upon  me, 
m  a  few  months,  to  exchange  positions  with 
him.  Cora  was  now  fifteen  years  old  and  1 
thought  she  was  one  of  the  most  charming  girls 
I  ever  saw.  My  parents  admitted  she  was"  as 
oeai  to  them  as  if  she  were  their  own  daughter. 
She  always  appeared  like  a  sister  to  me.  I 
was  on  the  road  almost  continuously  and  would 
sometimes  not  be  home  for  several  months. 
Then  I  was  sent  to  Europe  on  a  business  trip  and 
succeeded  in  making  some  business  deals  that 
were  very  profitable  for  our  firm.  This  made 
two  more  trips  across  the  ocean.  Then  Cora 
and  I  decided  that  she  should  become  a  real 
daughter  to  my  parents  and  we  were  married. 
Thus  you  find  another  reason  for  my  interest  in 
the  American  Register.  We  have  three  chil¬ 
dren,  eight  grandchildren  and  two  great  grand¬ 
children. 

While  my  work  _  has  kept  me  away  from 
home  much  of  the  time,  it  has  given  me  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  find  many  of  my  kindred  in  almost 
every  state  of  the  Union.  I  have  endeavored 
to  profit  by  obtaining  all  the  information  that  I 
could  gather  up.  Some  years  ago  our  firm 
sent  me  on  a  business  trip  that  encircled  the 
globe,  and  of  this  I  may  write  something  after 
I  have  completed  this  series.  It  was  not  in¬ 
tended  that  this  should  appear  in  the  series  at 
all,  but  the  editor  sent  me  word  that  readers  ap- 


peared  anxious  to  know  on  what  authority  I 
wrote  and  in  what  way  I  secured  my  informa¬ 
tion.  I  hope  this  will  make  it  clear  to  all  who 
may  care  to  know. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

CONTINUATION  of  the  sixth  generation,  I 
present  a  brief  sketch  of  Caroline  A.  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  only  daughter  of  Israel  Williams  and 
Elizabeth  Andrews,  and  a  grand  daughter  of 
Amos  Williams  and  Martha  Kirkpatrick.  Caro¬ 
line  A.  Williams  was  born  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois, 
irl  1844.  The  untimely  death  or  disappearance 
of  hei  father  as  related  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
made  it  necessary  for  the  mother  to  return  to 
her  relatives  in  Shelbyville,  Indiana,  with  the 
two  children,  Caroline  and  John,  who  was  two 
years  younger.  Here  she  spent  her  childhood. 
Hei  mother  married  again,  to  a  hotel  man  by 
the  name  of  Crist.  Mr.  Crist  decided  to  go  to 
California  in  1854  and  there  established  a  hotel 
m  Mokelumne.  But  the  mother  would  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  make  the  long  journey  overland  with 
hei  children  now  numbering  five,  and  remained 
m  the  home  in  Indiana.  In  1865,  Caroline, 
having  attained  her  legal  age,  went  to  Ohio  to 
sell  her  interest  in  her  grandfather’s  estate.  She 
disposed  of  her  share  to  Elias  Shawver,  who  had 
married  secondly,  her  aunt,  Sarah  Williams.  She 
thus  became  acquainted  with  Samuel  W.  Shaw¬ 
ver  the  oldest  son  of  Elias  Shawver  by  his  first 
marriage.  This  acquaintance  resulted  finally 
m  marriage  which  took  place  January  30,  1867. 
Her  husband  was  a  builder  by  trade  and  well 


equipped  for  the  business.  They  established 
themselves  in  a  home  adjoining  her  grandmoth¬ 
er’s  farm  and  adjacent  to  the  farm  of  her  fath¬ 
er-in-law.  Here  their  first  and  only  child  was 
born  in  1869.  Here  she  had  a  pleasant  home 
surrounded  by  many  friends  for  four  years. 
Here  her  husband  was  suddenly  stricken  and 
died  January  30,  1871. 

It  was  here  I  called  upon  her  while  on  a 
visit  to  Aunt  Martha  Williams  in  the  summer  ol 
that  year.  There  was  a  dense  forest  between 
Aunt  Martha’s  home  and  the  home  of  Cousin 
Sarah  Shawver  and  Aunt  Martha  suggested  1 
call  on  Caroline  and  avoid  the  mo>st  of  the  forest. 

I  did  so  and  here  met  her  half-sister,  Ella  Crist, 
about  my  own  age,  and  she  volunteered  to  go 
with  me  to  call  on  the  Shawvers.  She  proved 
to  be  a  charming  girl  and  it  was  but  natural  we 
should  be  together  a  good  deal  during  the  few 
days  of  my  visit  in  that  locality.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Caroline’s  mother  had  removed  to  Califor¬ 
nia  to  join  her  husband  on  the  completion  of  the 
first  railroad  to  the  coast.  Caroline  was  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  to  sell  her  home  and  take  her 
two  year  old  son,  William,  a  fine  hearty  little 
son  he  was,  and  join  her  mother  and  step-father 
in  the  far  west.  This  removal  took  place  in  the 
late  summer  of  that  year. 

The  family  soon  after  this  removed  to  Lodi, 
California  where  the  hotel  business  continued. 
Here  Mr.  Crist  died  and  Caroline  and  her  mother 
continued  the  hotel  business  for  some  years  un¬ 
til  the  mother  died.  Caroline  took  a  position 
as  nurse  and  companion  to  a  woman  after  the 
death  of  her  mother,  and  continued  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  for  some  years.  After  the  death  of  her 


patroness,  Caroline  removed  to  Oakland  and 
there  married  again,  her  second  husband  being 
Samuel  L.  Morse.  Mr.  Morse  was  a  retired  mer¬ 
chant  and  they  lived  in  a  pleasant  home  in  Oak¬ 
land,  facing  the  Golden  Gate,  on  the  Straight 
which  connects  San  Francisco  Bay  with  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean. 

Caroline  Williams-Shawver-Morse  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  rather  exceptional  education  for  that 
day  and  her  letters  were  always  filled  with  ma¬ 
terial  of  much  interest.  Some  of  these  splen¬ 
did  letters  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  when  on 
another  visit  to  Aunt  Martha  and  the  Shawvers 
just  before  going  back  to  Scotland.  I  will  re¬ 
quest  that  the  editor  shall  include  one  or  more 
of  these  letters  with  this  article  in  order  to 
round  out  this  chapter. 

After  the  death  of  her  second  husband, 
Caroline  rented  a  part  of  her  house,  in  order  that 
she  need  not  live  alone.  Her  eyes  had  always 
given  her  more  or  less  trouble,  and  her  last  years 
were  made  rather  unhappy  by  the  fact  that  she 
ost  her  sight  entirely  and  was  unable  to  read 
letters  from  her  many  correspondents,  or  to 
answer  the  letters  she  received. 

Caroline  died  February  23,  1909,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five  years,  the  last  five  years  of  her 
life  she  was  sightless. 


At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stewart  I  will  copy 
from  one  letter  dated  March  1st,  1873,  and 
another,  written  in  August,  1892,  is  sent  com¬ 
plete. — Editor. 

“Willie  and  I  attended  a  church  festival  last 
night.  Willie  is  very  fond  of  ice  cream  and  he 


wanted  me  to  let  him  take  some  home  to  eat  this 
morning.  But  it  was  all  melted  and  then  he 
looked  over  towards  the  mountains  and  said: 
“Mamma,  won’t  you  go  over  on  the  mountains 
and  get  some  ice  to  freeze  it  again?”  I  told 
him  I  did  not  have  time  and  must  write  a  letter 
to  Cousin  John.  “Then  let  me  go  down  to  the 
river  and  catch  some  fish  to  send  to  Cousin 
John.”  “No,  you  might  get  lost  or  fall  in  the 
river;  and  then  you  can  not  send  fish  in  a  let¬ 
ter;  but  you  may  go  out  in  the  garden  and  gath¬ 
er  a  few  flowers  and  send  to  Cousins  John  and 
Arie.”  So  the  flowers  you  find  enclosed  are  the 
ones  he  selected  while  I  have  been  writing.  He 
is  very  talkative  and  asks  thousands  of  ques¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  when  I  am  busy  and  can  not 
answer  all  his  questions  he  will  talk  to  himself 
about  his  father  or  he  will  say  he  would  like  to 
go  back  to  Ohio  and  see  Grandmother  and  Aunt 
Rebecca.  He  does  not  remember  many  of  the 
Ohio  people  for  he  was  so  young  when  we  left 
there.  But  he  seems  able  to  remember  some 
things  about  the  ones  we  most  frequently  have 
had  occasion  to  talk  about  in  our  conversation 
since  we  have  been  here.  The  school  is  so 
crowded  here  in  Mokelumne  that  I  shall  not  try 
to  send  him  unless  they  employ  more  teachers. 
But  he  knows  all  his  letters  and  can  count  up  to 
twenty.” 


CHAPTER  XIX 


ALFRED  L.  Williams  was  born  February  26, 
1841,  and  his  childhood  years  were  not  dis¬ 
similar  from  that  of  other  boys  in  rural  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  He  learned  to  do  all  kinds  of  farm 
work  and  attended  school  when  school  was  in 
session  and  became  proficient  in  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  grammar,  arithmetic  and  history.  When 
sixteen  years  old  he  went  to  make  his  home 
with  his  grandmother,  Martha  Williams,  she 
having  become  a  widow  the  previous  year.  He 
then  commenced  an  apprenticeship  in  carpentry 
when  not  in  school  and  became  a  very  capable 
workman.  In  1863  he  entered  the  army  and 
served  until  disabled  by  protracted  sickness  and 
exposure.  After  several  months  of  sickness  he 
gathered  sufficient  strength  to  do  some  light 
work  and  in  due  time  apparently  recovered  his 
former  health.  In  1868,  he  worked  at  his  trade 
in  Iowa  and  in  1869  he  worked  in  Kansas.  In 
1870  he  became  a  fireman  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  from  Ft.  Wayne  to  Pittsburgh.  Later 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Chicago-Ft.  Wayne 
division.  In  1873  he  changed  to  the  C.  H.  and 
D.  Ry.  and  became  an  engineer  the  same  year 
with  a  run  from  Toledo  to  Dayton.  He  remain¬ 
ed  with  this  road  twenty-seven  years,  or  until 
1890.  He  had  to  give  up  railroading  on  account 
of  ill  health.  The  constant  jarring  of  the  en¬ 
gine  affected  his  kidneys.  In  a  short  time  he 
was  employed  as  engineer  at  the  Lima  City 
Water  Works,  but  this  job  was  so  far  from  his 
home,  he  gave  it  up  in  favor  of  the  engine  oper¬ 
ating  one  of  the  turntables  near  his  home.  In 
1896  he  became  associated  with  his  half-brother 


and  step-brothers  in  the  building  of  Plank  Frame 
barns,  and  superintended  construction  of  build¬ 
ings  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massach¬ 
usetts.  He  sometimes  said  that  this  was  the 
most  enjoyable  portion  of  his  working  life.  He 
came  in  contact  with  new  people  on  each  job, 
and  had  a  good  chance  to  see  more  of  his  country 
than  he  ever  had  before.  The  hours  for  work 
did  not  vary  as  they  did  in  railroad  work  and  he 
seldom  failed  to  get  his  sleep  in  sleeping  hours.  ^ 

In  1911  he  reached  three  score  and  ten,  and  it 
was  thought  best  that  he  should  not  continue  in 
this  labor  longer,  for  more  or  less  danger  must 
be  faced  in  constant  construction  work  almost 
every  day.  His  family  prevailed  upon  him  to 
turn  the  construction  work  over  to  younger 
men.  He,  thereupon,  took  a  position  as  eleva- 
tor  attendant  in  the  Masonic  Temple  where  he 
also  conducted  a  cigar  stand.  He  continued  this 
work  until  1918,  when  his  health  failed  him  so 
much  he  gave  it  up-  He  died  July  10,  1918,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

February  6,  1879,  he  was  married  to  Allie 
Myers.  They  had  two  children,  Harry,  born  in 
1882;  Lelia,  in  1884.  When  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  War  began,  Harry  enlisted  with  the  local 
contingent,  but  his  parents  refused  to  give  their 
consent  and  the  local  company  departed  without 
him.  A  few  days  later  Harry  disappeared  from 
home,  and  they  did  not  hear  from  him  for  several 
days.  Finally  a  letter  was  received  froni  him 
mailed  in  San  Francisco,  in  which  he  mentioned 
that  he  had  gone  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  enlist¬ 
ed  with  the  regular  army  and  that  they  were 


then  going  on  board  the  steamer  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  The  next  letter  was  mailed  from  Hon¬ 
olulu  and  written  in  a  strange  hand.  He  with 
one  of  his  companions  had  contracted  scarlet 
fever  on  board  boat  and  had  been  left  in  care  of 
the  hospital.  He  was  compelled  to  remain  there 
some  weeks  before  he  could  continue  the  journey 
and  join  his  comrades.  However,  he  arrived  in 
time  to  take  part  in  several  engagements  and 
was  with  General  Lawton  as  one  of  his  body 
guards  when  that  general  was  killed. 

After  the  war  was  over  his  regiment  return¬ 
ed  to  barracks  in  St.  Louis,  and  Harry  served  on 
the  Exposition  as  a  guard  during  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
enlistment  he  returned  home,  richer  in  a  varied 
experience,  if  not  in  money.  He  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  for  the  past 
twenty  years-  He  married  but  has  no  chil¬ 
dren. 

Lelia,  after  completing  her  school  work,  be¬ 
came  bookkeeper  for  a  wholesale  jobbing  house 
and  continued  with  the  same  firm  for  twenty 
years,  when  she  married  James  Lenox  of  De¬ 
troit,  a  foreman  with  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 
Her  home  has  been  in  Detroit  since  that.  She 
has  no  children.  After  her  father’s  death  her 
mother  made  her  home  with  her  until  her  death 
which  took  place  in  1920. 

Alfred  Williams  was  a  man  of  considerable 
merit.  He  was  fond  of  his  home  and  his  kin¬ 
dred.  He  took  great  pride  in  his  garden  and 
poultry,  tho  he  had  rather  a  small  lot  for  these 
purposes.  He  had  many  close  friends  and 
made  a  rule  to  remain  true  to  all  old  friends 
throughout  his  life.  At  one  of  the  school  re- 


unions,  one  of  his  schoolmates,  James  Pollock, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  forty  years,  remarked 
when  closing  his  address,  “Some  one  has  inform¬ 
ed  me  that  Alf.  Williams  is  on  the  grounds.  If 
he  is  present  I  desire  him  to  come  to  me  at  once 
for  I  have  always  held  him  in  the  highest  es¬ 
teem  tho  I  have  not  seen  him  for  many  years/" 
Alfred  arose  in  the  audience  and  they  met  at 
one  side.  Mr.  Pollock  threw  his  arms  about 
Alfred  and  they  embraced  as  father  and  son  or 
two  brothers  might  have  done  after  long  years 
of  separation.  The  scene  was  very  affecting 
tears  streamed  from  the  eyes  of  more  than  one 
person  in  the  audience. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  fraternity  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  a  member  of  the  Christian  church. 
He  was  an  official  in  his  church  and  when  the 
great  revival  took  place  in  Lima  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  “Billy”  Sunday,  he  was  chosen  as 
one  of  the  regular  ushers  for  duty,  both  day  and 
evening. 

While  engaged  with  his  brother  and  step¬ 
brothers  in  the  building  business  and  not  engag¬ 
ed  in  active  supervision  of  construction  work, 
he  had  charge  of  the  shop  work  and  made  hun¬ 
dreds  of  models  which  were  shipped  to  every 
state  in  the  United  States  by  express.  This 
work  was  usually  in  the  winter  months,  from 
December  to  March,  when  work  outside  was 
done  only  under  many  draw  backs.  But  in  a 
few  instances  when  requests  were  urgent  he 
would  go  even  in  the  most  severe  weather.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  urged  to  go  to  eastern  New 
York  during  very  severe  weather.  He  felt  it 
was  a  duty  to  comply  and  tho  delayed  by  severe 
weather  continued  on  the  work  every  fit  day 


much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer.  Of 
all  those  for  whom  he  had  supervised  work  only 
one  failed  to  send  in  a  favorable  report  of  his 
services  to  the  office  back  home. 

The  facts  for  this  sketch  were  obtained 
from  Aunt  Martha  and  Rebecca  during  my  hasty 
calls  within  their  life  time,  when  they  were  al¬ 
ways  loud  in  their  praise  of  this  grandson.  Later 
facts  have  been  sent  to  me  recently  by  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Register. 


CHAPTER  XX 

CONTINUATION  of  the  sixth  generation.  It 
was  sometime  near  the  middle  of  the  last 
'century  that  a  lad  was  born  in  the  home  of  a 
pioneer.  His  next  older  brother  was  six  years 
old  and  in  school  so  the  days  appeared  long  and 
lonesome  to  this  lad.  His  mother  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  him  busy  by  getting  him  a  slate  and 
pencil  and  teaching  him  to  make  letters  and  pic¬ 
tures.  When  he  grew  tired  of  that  she  made 
pictures  of  birds  or  animals  on  brown  paper  and 
permitted  him  to  cut  these  out  with  the  scissors. 
This  made  litter  on  the  floor  but  the  litter  was 
easily  swept  into  the  open  fire  place.  Then  he 
was  taught  to  read,  and  when  he  was  four  years 
old  he  could  read  every  lesson  in  the  primer.  But 
picture  making  and  picture  cutting  continued 
his  chief  daily  task.  But  he  begged  his  mother 
to  get  him  a  little  brother  whenever  he  became 
lonesome.  When  he  was  about  four  and  a  half 
years  old  he  and  his  older  sister  went  to  visit  a 
neighbor  and  when  they  returned  home  they 
found  a  tiny  little  red  faced  baby  in  the  bed 


asleep.  The  lad  jumped  about  for  joy  and  want¬ 
ed  to  run  a  race  but  the  mother  said  it  would 
have  to  grow  a  little  bigger  and  stronger  before 
it  could  run  races.  Then  the  lad  began  to  plan 
for  the  future.  He  said  he  would  make  her  a 
sled,  buy  her  picture  books,  red  top  boots,  a  wag- 
on  and  a — and  a  threshing  machine. 

The  lad  was  sent  to  school  through  a  .  dense 
forest  and  over  a  muddy  road.  It  was  a  long, 
lonesome  walk  when  he  had  to  go  by  himself. 
One  day  he  met  with  an  accident  on  the  school 
grounds  which  disabled  him  much  in  the  years 
to  follow.  When  he  was  fourteen  his  parents 
decided  that  he  should  try  to  become  a  teacher 
because  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  become  a 
carpenter  or  a  farmer.  But  he  had  lost  so  much 
school,  from  frequent  sickness,  he  was  behind  in 
grammar.  To  make  up  in  this  study  he  carried 
a  book  in  his  pocket  when  working  the  team 
about  the  farm.  When  the  plow  stopped  to  let 
the  team  rest,  the  book  was  in  use. 

The  teacher’s  certificate  was  secured  and 
others  followed  covering  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years.  But  these  were  not  all  used  in  the  school 
room.  After  twelve  years  in  the  school  room  he 
was  invited  to  do  lecture  work  and  for  twenty 
years  spent  the  winter  months  in  lecture  work, 
visiting  every  county  in  Ohio,  and  many  of  the 
counties  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
West  Virginia. 

In  October,  1896,  I  was  returning  home  from 
a  six  months’  trip  through  the  west,  when  a 
young  man  boarded  our  train  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  requested  permission  to  share  my  seat.  Con¬ 
sent  was  given  and  in  a  short  time  I  learned, 
much  to  my  surprise,  this  was  the  lad  I  had  vis- 


ited  in  1871  and  1877.  He  said  he  was  going 
to  New  York  to  build  a  dairy  barn  for  J.  P.  Mor¬ 
gan.  In  answer  to  my  queries  he  explained  that 
the  old  barn  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  That 
a  new  one  must  be  constructed  at  once  to  shelter 
the  thirty  to  forty  head  of  cows  on  the  farm. 
That  the  agent  had  telegraphed  him  to  come  at 
once.  That  he  had  originated  a  system  of  build¬ 
ing  barn  frames  which  saved  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  timber  and  saved  all  the 
labor  of  making  mortices  and  tenons,  and  thus 
saved  a  vast  amount  of  the  cost. 

We  spent  most  of  the  night  in  talking  and 
all  the  next  day.  He  left  the  train  at  Yonkers 
the  next  evening  at  six  o’clock  while  I  proceeded 
to  my  home,  but  we  had  arranged  to  meet  at 
the  World  Building,  on  Sunday  after  church,  and 
I  would  show  him  the  city.  We  met  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  place.  When  he  explained  that  the 
agent  had  brought  him  down  Saturday  morning 
and  he  had  gone  over  lower  New  York  and  view¬ 
ed  the  city  from  the  tower  of  the  World  Build¬ 
ing,  then  returned  to  Woodlands  to  meet  the 
masons  and  the  carpenters  at  4:30  p.  m.  But 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  get  a  closer  view  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  than  he  had  from  the  tower  of 
the  World  Building.  Thus  we  boarded  the  elec-  . 
trie  car  on  the  only  electric  line  in  the  city  at  ' 
that  time  and  went  to  Coney  Island  where  he  had 
a  splendid  view  of  the  ocean  for^a  south  east 
wind  was  rolling  the  waves  up  the  beach  in  good 
shape.  Then  I  took  him  up  to  Central  Park 
and  he  pronounced  the  afternoon  one  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

I  went  out  to  Woodlands  to  see  him  ten  days 
later  but  learned  he  had  completed  his  part  of 


the  work  and  left  the  day  previous.  The  local 
workmen  were  nailing  on  the  siding  and  would 
soon  have  the  building  ready  to  shelter  the 
cows.  I  devoted  several  hours  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  frame  work  which  was  constructed 
entirely  of  two  inch  plank  of  several  different 
widths.  These  planks  were  woven  together  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  very  rigid  struc¬ 
ture.  He  had  made  use  of  the  geometrical  tri¬ 
angle,  which  is  much  stronger  than  any  other 
tiguie  that  can  be  made,  and  basement,  sides 
and  ends  were  literally  combinations  of  large  and 
small  triangles.  The  roof  was  supported  by  six 
arches  each  36  feet  wide  and  33  feet  high.  Each 
of  these  arches  contained  twenty-four  triangles. 
Each  end  had  forty-eight  triangles  and  each  side 
had  fifty-six  triangles.  Even  the  roof  was 
tilled  with  fifty-six  triangles.  Yet  the  floor 
space,  36  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long,  was  en¬ 
tirely  unobstructed.  Some  years  later  I  visited 
one  of  these  barns  in  Wisconsin  sixty  feet  wide 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long. 

Though  this  man  was  not  a  pioneer  in  the 
sense  of  converting  a  dense  forest  into  cleared 
cultivated  fields,  he  surely  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
the  effort  to  save  the  forests  by  constructing* 
bams  with  a  saving  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  per 
cent  less  timber.  The  system  has  been  en- 
doised  by  the  best  architectural  engineers  and 
many  of  the  state  agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 

•  taken  an  active  interest 

in  its  introduction.  There  is  more  that  might 
be  said  of  this  pioneer  but  I  have  been  warned 

to  make  it  brief  and  permit  his  work  to  stand  for 
the  rest. 

The  seventh  generation  is  represented  in 


this  series  by  Charles  E.  Shawver,  who  is  now  in 
the  prime  of  life.  He  was  born,  like  all  the 
others  we  have  mentioned,  in  a  log  house.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  and 
learned  to  handle  wood  working  tools  at  an  early 
age.  He  drove  a  good  many  nails  in  the  new 
house  built  in  1890,  though  but  four  years  old. 
He  began  making  barn  models  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  and  made  more  than  two  hundred  in  the 
next  two  years.  He  went  out  with  his  uncle 
to  construct  real  barns  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
His  first  experience  as  a  foreman  of  construction 
was  on  a  barn  in  New  Jersey.  His  work  was  so 
satisfactory  that  he  took  his  place  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  force  and  continued  to  go  out  and  superin¬ 
tend  construction  in  the  eastern  states.  In  sev¬ 
eral  instances  he  constructed  several  buildings 
for  the  same  individual  and  in  one  instance  con¬ 
tinued  to  build  for  the  same  individual  for  two 
years.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  planning 
houses  and  has  a  reputation  for  making  some 
good  use  of  every  nook  and  corner  about  a 
building.  It  has  been  said  that  he  can  find 
room  for  more  wardrobes,  cupboards,  and  clos¬ 
ets  than  any  woman  can  dream  about  in  a 
month  of  Sundays.  And  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal. 
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